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The Honourable Ellen L. Fairclough, P.C., M.P.., 
Minister of Crtizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


MADAM: 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
‘Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and Canadian Citizen- 
ship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1959, and those of the 
Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1959-60. 


Your obedient servant, 


GEORGE F. DAVIDSON, 
Deputy Minister. 


Marcu 31, 1960 


Annual Report of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi¢gration 
1959-1960 


In addition to its customary assistance to voluntary organizations in the 
field of citizenship, the Canadian Citizenship Branch intensified its liaison and 
promotional work among newcomers, concentrating its efforts on language 
instruction and on integration at the neighbourhood level. 

The national enrolment in language classes was close to 50,000, only slightly 
below previous levels. Fifty-six thousand, nine hundred and eighty-one booklets 
in the Canadian Citizenship series were distributed to immigrants and to study 
groups. 

A national program with Home-and-School and Parent-Teacher associations 
was initiated to interpret the educational problems of immigrant children to 
Canadians and to encourage immigrant participation in community organizations. 
Significant progress was made in drawing immigrants into the membership of 
community organizations. 

A revised edition of ‘‘Notes on the Canadian Family Tree” was published as 
well as a special report on the language problems of Indians on reserves. 

The number of persons acquiring Canadian citizenship declined from 84,183 
in 1958 to 71,280 in 1959. The past year’s figure was, however, 50 per cent higher 
than the yearly average of 35,000 between 1947 and 1958. Three-fifths of the 
persons naturalized during 1959 resided in Ontario. 

One of the highlights of 1959 was the initiation of World Refugee Year, a 
humanitarian undertaking in which Canada participated. While the movement 
of sponsored close relatives continued relatively unchanged, overall immigration 
declined from 124,851 in 1958 to 106,928 in 1959. Some 7,000 students were 
admitted to Canada during the year—a 37% increase over the numbers admitted 
in 1958. 

During 1959 the Placement and Settlement Section assisted 26,909 new- 
comers to find employment in business and industry and 2,405 in agriculture. 
A greater number of immigrants were established in business, trades and service 
enterprises and in agriculture than in any previous year. 


During the year 346 ports of entry were operative in Canada and 31 immigra- 
tion offices abroad. 


A Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons, appointed in the 
spring of 1959 to examine the Indian Act and to investigate and report upon 
Indian administration, sat until June. In March, 1960, a similar Committee was 
appointed to continue the examination. 


Throughout the year 137 elections were held under the provisions of the 
Indian Act. Sixty-six women councillors and seven women chiefs hold office 
under the elective system while eight women hold office under band custom. 
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The urban placement programme continued to expand, new appointments 
being made to the Maritimes and Saskatchewan regions. 


More money was spent in 1959 for the construction and repair of Indian 
houses than in any previous year. A record 1,465 houses were completed during 
the year and 47 per cent of the total cost was provided by Indians personally or 
from their band funds. 

Indian pupils at school totalled 40,637 in 1959, an increase of 1,801 over the 
previous year. Integrated education gained momentum. For the first time, too, 
the number of Indian adults in classes of various kinds exceeded one thousand. 
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Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1959-60 








— Revenue Expenditure Eepenttuss 3 
$ $ $ 
DEPARTMENTAU ADMINISTRATION... .....0...00%. 10.00 728, 034.96 
10.00 728, 034. 96 
CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH ............ 330, 622.15 502, 847.37 
330, 622.15 502, 847.37 
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WLotals forsDepartment,). cr eeis. oe. van eved oh s 1,565, 281.51 54, 916, 722.71 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 


Jean Boucher, Director 


Integration of Newcomers 


Reduced immigration in 1959 enabled the Citizenship Branch to shift its 
attention from problems of reception of newcomers to those of social adjustment. 
Efforts were concentrated on language instruction and on integration at the 
neighbourhood level. 


Intensified liaison and promotional work with school authorities and among 
the immigrant population kept the national enrolment in language classes at 
close to 50,000, only shghtly below previous levels. Teaching costs and free text- 
book distribution for beginners decreased by less than 3.5%. At the same time, 
ereater attention was paid to special needs, such as continued instruction through- 
out the summer, day courses for housewives, shift-workers and hospital patients, 
and programs for immigrants awaiting placement. A gratifying measure of 
co-operation was secured from educational authorities in most of the metropolitan 
centres. To encourage newcomers to attend language classes, a series of leaflets 
in Dutch, Danish, German, Greek, Italian and Portugese were printed and dis- 
tributed through the co-operation of the National Employment Service, Immigra- 
tion offices, ethnic organizations, labour unions and Branch channels. The Branch 
also assisted five regional weekend courses for teachers of immigrants and 
co-operated with the University of Alberta in the establishment of a six-week 
summer course for teachers of English to newcomers. The goal envisaged is a core 
of skilled teachers and supervisors who will ensure that the teaching of English 
or French to immigrants is conducted by the most efficient methods. 


At the neighborhood level, the Branch redoubled its efforts to bring about 
early acceptance and integration of newcomers. With the help of a special film, 
produced in several languages, a national program with Home-and-School and 
Parent-Teacher associations was initiated to interpret the educational problems 
of immigrant children to Canadians, and to encourage immigrant participation 
in community organizations and projects. Significant progress was made in draw- 
ing immigrants into the membership of community centres, Scouts and Guides’ 
organizations, Women’s Institutes, Credit Unions and Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, and in securing immigrant representation on boards of Community 
agencies. 

The Branch provided financial assistance to a conference on immigrant 
integration, held in Toronto by the Social Planning Council, and to two research 
studies on immigrant adjustment. A grant was made to the Canadian Citizenship 
Council for the production of the French edition of ‘““New Roots in Canadian 
Soil’, a handbook on immigrant integration intended for the use of community 
organizations. The Branch assisted local radio, television and press representatives 
in the production of feature series on the lives and contributions of immigrants. 


Citizenship Promotion 


The Branch continued to assist local committees and councils in co-ordinat- 
ing the work of voluntary organizations in the field of citizenship. During the 
year, the Branch contributed financially and lent the services of its officers to 
three annual conferences on group relations and community organizations. These 
conferences were the Banff Workshop on Inter-group Relations, conducted by the 
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University of Alberta and the National Council of Christians and Jews; the Fort 
Qu’Appelle Institute of Human Relations, conducted by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education, and the bilingual Laquemac Seminar on Community 
Programs conducted by MacDonald College and Laval University. 


Financial assistance was extended to a three-day intercultural workshop 
held in Shediac, N.B., sponsored by the New Brunswick Home and School 
Federation, and to rural leadership workshops in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
The Branch assisted citizenship councils in several areas, including the Ottawa 
Council, which held a conference on citizenship activities and needs and the 
Montreal Council, which held a two-day seminar on citizenship. A series of 
workshops for citizenship conveners of the Women’s Institute was conducted in 
Alberta. Financial assistance was provided to the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education for the preparation of two training courses in citizenship 
education: one concerned with the revision of social concepts resulting from the 
rapid changes occurring in rural life, and the other intended mainly for adult 
night schools, where the need for such a course has been evident for some time. 


A staff member was appointed to the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. and served as a consultant on the Public Relations Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. The Branch was represented at, and helped to finance, the first national 
meeting of the Directors of High School Seminars of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Canada. The Branch participated in an adult education workshop for 
municipal employees conducted by the Canadian Catholic Confederation of 
Labor, in co-operation with the Extension Department of the University of 
Montreal. Consultant service was given to the Committee of the British Columbia 
Parent-Teacher Associations on Community Influences, while materials were 
made available to all local district commissioners of the Giri Guides in 
British Columbia. 

The Branch has been closely associated with advance plans for Canada’s 
centenary, both among voluntary agencies and at the government level. A small 
grant was provided to the Canadian Citizenship Council for the production of a 
report on the conference ‘‘Planning Ahead for Canada’s Centenary’’, and staff 
members are active on all four government committees responsible for centennial 
planning. 

A considerable amount of information and material on Citizenship was sup- 
plied on request to individuals and organizations. A total of 56,981 booklets in the 
Canadian Citizenship series were distributed to immigrants and to study groups. 
The Branch periodical Citizen (Citoyen), which is published five times a year as a 
program aid for the officers of voluntary organizations engaged in citizenship 
activities, was made available to the general public by the Queen’s Printer through 
the sale of subscriptions. 

Throughout World Refugee Year, the liaison officers of the Branch contri- 
buted their services to the organization and activities of committees both at the 
national and local levels. 


Ethnic Groups—Organizations and Activities 

The Branch continued to accumulate information concerning the history, 
activities and organizations of the various ethnic groups in Canada, and to 
assemble documentation on the aims, activities and structure of English and 
French-speaking voluntary organizations. 

A revised edition of ‘‘Notes on the Canadian Family Tree’’, which consists 
of a series of monographs on several ethnic groups in Canada, was completed and 
is now on sale through the Queen’s Printer. 

As the final phase of a three-year project, assistance was given to the Negro 
Community Centre in Montreal for its inter-racial citizenship project, an educa- 
tional program on community co-operation which included an integration 
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program for West Indian domestics. The Branch continued its financial aid 
to the survey which is being carried out by the Institute of Public Affairs of 
Dalhousie University on the adjustment of colored people in Nova Scotia. 

To keep the Department and other government agencies informed on the 
opinions of the various non-English and non-French ethnic groups, the Branch 
continued to read over 160 newspapers and periodicals published in Canada in 
27 languages. The Branch assisted the Canada Ethnic Press Federation in holding 
its second annual conference. The program of advertising in the ethnic press, 
stressing the importance of language classes, and dealing with other citizenship 
themes was continued. 


Indians 

The Branch assisted the Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. Financial 
assistance was also given to an anthropologist for a study of policies of integration 
of agencies responsible for Canadian Indians. The Referral and Friendship Centre 
for Indians entering Winnipeg began operations during the year with financial 
and staff assistance from the Branch. The Centre provided a counselling service, 
opportunities for social gatherings, and assistance in obtaining employment. 
The Centre has attracted widespread attention and members of the Branch have 
been working actively with interested bodies in several other centres. 

A grant was made to the Winnipeg Welfare Council to defray travelling 
expenses of Indian delegates to the sixth annual Manitoba Conference on Indians 
and Metis. In Vancouver, the Branch co-operated closely with the Community 
Chest Council in the planning of a survey of Indian Welfare Services. 

A special report on the language problems of Indians on reserves was pre- 
pared by the Branch linguistic consultant, with the co-operation of the Indian 
Affairs Branch. 


Carillon 


In addition to the regular series of weekly recitals on the Peace Tower 
Carillon, special recitals were given on Citizenship Day, the Queen’s Birthday, 
Anzac Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day, Christmas Eve, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. Other special programs were played in honor 
of the visits of Queen Elizabeth II and the President of Mexico, also on the birth 
of Prince Andrew, the anniversary of the United Nations, the opening of Parlia- 
ment and the appointment of Governor-General Vanier. 


Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


During 1959, a total of 71,280 persons acquired Canadian citizenship and 
were granted certificates of citizenship. The number of persons acquiring Canadian 
citizenship declined from 84,183 in 1958. Despite this decline the number of 
persons granted citizenship in 1959 is 50 per cent higher than the yearly average 
of 35,000, from 1947 to 1958 inclusive. A further 43,965 Canadian citizens obtained 
certificates of proof of Canadian citizenship. 


In April, 1959, the Branch established a Court of Canadian citizenship at 
Hamilton. This brings the number of Courts operated by the Branch to three, the 
other two having been in operation at Toronto and Montreal since 1955. During 
1959, the three Courts processed a total of 48,430 citizenship applications under 
all Sections of the Act, and brought in a total revenue of $252,290. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Certificates of 
Canadian Citizenship in 1959 


In 1959, certificates of Canadian citizenship were granted to 71,280* persons. 
This was 16 per cent less than the 84,183 certificates granted in 1958 and 25 
per cent less than the 95,462 granted in 1957. In 1956, certificates were obtained 
by 55,404 persons. Three-fifths (60 per cent) of the persons naturalized in 1959 
resided in Ontario, while only 55 per cent of those naturalized in 1958 resided in 
that province. Quebec’s representation decreased to 14 per cent in 1959 from 16 
per cent in 1958 and 19 per cent in 1957. British Columbia had 10 per cent in 
1959, 11 per cent in 1958. The Prairies had 15 per cent in 1959, 16 per cent in 1958, 
and 11 per cent in 1957. The Atlantic Provinces consistently have contributed one 
per cent. 

Only 17.2 per cent of the persons granted Canadian citizenship in 1959 lived 
in rural areas. 

_ Males accounted for 57 per cent of all persons granted certificates of citizen- 
ship during 1959. 

The age group 25-64 accounted for 50,396 or 71 per cent of the persons 
‘granted Canadian citizenship during 1959. 

Of the 40,699 males naturalized in 1959, 23,933 or 59 per cent were married. 
The wives of 2,815 or 12 per cent were Canadian citizens by birth, and the wives 
of 987 or 4 per cent had been naturalized previously. In the case of 11,465 married 
males, or 48 per cent, both husband and wife were naturalized at the same time, 
while 8,666, or 36 per cent had wives who owed allegiance to a country other than 
Canada. There were 20,943 married women among the persons naturalized in 
1959. The husbands of 1,480, or 7 per cent were Canadian citizens by birth; the 
husbands of 6,184, or 30 per cent, had been naturalized previously; while the 
husbands of 1,814, or 9 per cent, still owed allegiance to other countries. The 
higher percentage (36) of married men with spouses not owing allegiance to 
Canada as compared to the 9 per cent of married women whose husbands were 
not Canadian citizens, is due to the fact that a considerable number of wives 
immigrated to Canada after their husbands and some were not resident in 


* Not including Canadian citizens applying for a certificate. 
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Canada at the date of the husband’s application for citizenship, and thus had 
not established residence requirements for citizenship. Among the former citizens 
of China granted Canadian citizenship in 1959, 86 per cent had wives who were 
not Canadian citizens, as had 71 per cent of the former citizens of Italy, and 64 
per cent of former citizens of Greece. 


Almost 19 per cent or 13,387 of the 71,280 persons granted Canadian citizen- 
ship in 1959 had formerly been citizens of Germany, and 11,484 or 16 per cent 
had been citizens of Italy. Almost 15 per cent of persons naturalized in 1959, or 
10,395, were former citizens of the Netherlands. Citizenship certificates granted 
to persons who were formerly citizens of British Commonwealth countries fell 
to 9,571 in 1959. Canadian citizenship was granted to 4,678 citizens of Poland. 
Naturalization of citizens of Russia fell to 3,215 and for citizens of the former 
Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, to 2,497. Fewer former citizens 
of China were naturalized in 1959—1318. There was an increase in the number of 
persons who gave Austria as last citizenship,—2,015 in 1959. (For this report the 
country of birth data have been used in assigning the former citizenship of persons 
who declared themselves stateless at the time of applying for Canadian citizen- 
ship, since it is likely that in a large majority of cases country of birth and former 
country of allegiance would correspond.) 

In 1959, of the 71,280 persons naturalized, 67,801 or 95 per cent had immi- 
erated to Canada since 1946. Just over 2 per cent of the persons becoming 
Canadian citizens in 1959 had arrived in Canada in the period 1921-1930. Only 1 
per cent of the persons naturalized in 1959 had immigrated to Canada in the 
period 1931 to 1945. 


About 82 per cent of males granted certificates of Canadian citizenship in 
1959 (33,371 out of 40,699) were in the Canadian labour force; 11 per cent were 
children under working age; while others with ‘‘not stated”’ classification were 
probably students, although not so reported. 


Among females naturalized in 1959, almost 54 per cent were homemakers, 
while 13 per cent were children under 14 years of age. Only 28 per cent (8,414) 
were in the Canadian labour force. There were 796 professional workers among 
the women who received Canadian citizenship in 1959. 
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Table 1 


Citizenship Registration for the First Thirteen Years Under Present Act 


1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 




















CERTIFICATES 
PREPARED 
Issued 
to citizens by birth...... 2,753| 1,815) 1,794] 1,697] 1,771] 2,630] 2,078] 1,439] 1,562) 1,206} 1,258} 1,318) 1,196 
to citizens by naturaliza- 
ULC Co oo as Oe Ie 6,722] 5,687| 4,735] 3,950] 3,643] 3,420) 3,826) 3,396) 2,873) 2,147) 2,515) 3,118} 2,194 
to citizens by marriage... 841] 1,576} 1,279] 1,257) 1,317] 1,495} 1,339) 888) 540 437 466 673 552 
to citizens by domicile...| 3,533] 2,069] 1,585) 1,857] 1,647] 2,208) 1,806] 1,611] 1,337} 1,243] 1,312) 1,527] 1,101 
to remove doubt......... oD 42 15 11 6 4 16 5 6 8 8 5 12 
SASILCD ACSI EH Us seyetece.cas.s ale Mores ils s5rsicls IMR EE le ceia eel ateceetellioncice cilcietmes. « 92 943) 1,078; 1,312) 1,563] 1,529 
AS HTIAN IAG UTC CS PEM saves cooso. alc Metter el ov Savas, | Rw AMEE Ila: o7 5. com «leet ax acorat lPeuexeyerouel ocanttore-« 150} 7,402} 18,450] 39,582] 41,173] 37,395 
IROTAL Amer ater ecaees 13, 872}11, 189} 9,408) 8,772] 8,384] 9,757) 9,065] 7,581]14, 663] 24,569] 46,453) 49,377] 43,979 
Granted 
COMeribisheacultseeeemceice 12 81} 325) 431 883] 2,101] 3,446] 3,568] 3,770) 5,812} 8,650} 10,234) 9,583 
GIG, sonngaoaacoegoe 12 81} 325} 481 841] 1,951} 3,119] 3,106] 3,252} 5,023) 7,266} 8,501) 7,793. 
IMINOLSGA. LAAT SASS Ne A ea See oe, [Peed [MES 40}. 144) 317] 449) 502 769} 1,351) 1,693} 1,748. 
adopted or legitimated!|j5....|n0..+.|eceeee| aeons 2 6 10 ‘2 16 20 3} 40 42 
forotherstecsscs seems 6, 306/13, 413/11, 271}10, 206|11, 670} 8, 648}10, 082}15,977|54, 945} 49,590} 86,812) 73,949) 61, 685: 
AVCKINNSs 6 mp apotoono bodes 6, 000/12, 568/10, 766} 8,931} 9,359] 6,265] 8, 271113, 755/48, 188) 42,028] 73,571} 58,905] 49,061 
IN INOLS st aetetvetscestevercievoterons 306 845 505 698} 1,066} 1,507 991} 1,537] 6,193} 7,094) 12,561] 14,188] 11,884 
adopted or legitimated.]......]......]...... 7 12 21 17 18 44 68 222 272 321 
LOSb CAUAGTAM SLAUUS stl cane n tems co lees DLO Veeco, Sool) S0ele Ob7| a20 400 458 584 419) 
SROTALS bie. «aes os:s 6, 318]13, 494/11, 59610, 637/12, 533}10, 749}13, 528}19, 545/58, 715|*55, 402] 95, 462] 84, 183}*71, 268. 
GRAND TOTALS...... 20, 190}24, 683/21, 004/19, 409/20, 937)20, 506)22, 593/27, 126/73, 378) 79, 971)141, 915}133, 560}115, 247 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention 
IRESUMTP LION ee sacaees cera lateescloctete| snetec 3 49 76 44 6 12 1 11 18 15- 
Retention. pagecccc sie ciea lane secs 7 4 28 91 143 14) 314 92 116 152 120 80 
Registration of births 
Abroad ret atten ee 229} 683] 729] 956] 1,261) 1,563} 2,402] 2,675] 4,128) 3,868) 4,422) 5,321) 5,037 
EUXtONSI ONS SCCULONPLSa (o))s\| seme ere alll nrereenel | eretstmee | rere otis lnce eerste lorie see coterie | sate srera tie, Mimeks:| cdencvacets 6 65 30 80" 


Application under the Citizen- 


ship Act 
Applications through 

GOULES ns dane ote teat 12,119}11, 780} 9,736} 9,101] 7,865) 8,094]14, 410/32, 246/38, 497| 38,419) 72,297) 55,682) 49, 754- 
Declaration of intention. .|10,272| 7, 844/10, 448} 9,059) 8, 653/13, 323/24, 757/15, 941] 1,840) 1,176 751 629 507 
Others p plicabiOmsic geese | atte = alle cette oN ore a Melis cts, ceded Reese: ot Worn ove a UMC s « Iie chatden [Bos those [leven aexaiene 78,209} 65,918} 67,394 

Loss 

Alienation tererser heres: 451 223 279 181 137 206 575 105 211 23 ie 27 204 
IRENUNCIALION, sates oe eee clete ner Decorate | ccciveatin | lees clelleetacs ors 1 1 2 Ll ba ies Saeco Os Sue 
IREVOCALIONG eas scsaoeaee ZAl\ F309) 262) tire 92) 138 ZO 135 44 42 3 7 5 


1Discrepancy between this table and tables 2 and 3 is due to different methods of recording used by the Branch and by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 2 


Distribution by Province of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship, 


Calendar Years 1958 and 1959 


Granted Canadian 
Citizenship 1958 


Granted Canadian 
Citizenship 1959 


Residence 

Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Newfoundland Boo) cache tains rece dotea scale ton ae a braaaa 131 m0 e2 93 0.1 
Prince Hod wardtialand: 3... conn pee on tema te nie on ae sae 78 0.1 44 0.1 
NOVASCOUE: cre tees tera te ee ee ae ee ee ee 587 0.7 485 0.7 
New: Bruns wicks .i Chih teed. ern ee ici oe aie nee cee 249 0.3 230 0.3 
QuebeChat sod dedne Gee IPA ore Melee de shaded Meee eb, detage 13, 424 15.9 9, 787 toed 
QONEATIO eek ie staheee tine te bee- 2 rote Bhat oer neren Seda a vetoes eaters 46, 392 55. 1 42,689 59.9 
Manito abe w.actsotrss asta techn shen cncke caminisction ted Brose meiettten 31375 4.0 2,560 3.6 
Saskatchewan i525), 25.4208 ob > eet ok tector seus etrodtcnec ote eee 1,698 2.0 1, 403 2.0 
Alberta... \aricin.. ie Pe ee ais ee ees eee ee oe 8,371 9.9 6, 458 9.1 
BritishiColum Disue cn.sbe aie Ae Aon oe eee eee 9,483 133 7,194 10.1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .........:.0.0.tesssed.<-s 236 OFS ilGy/ 0.2 
Arad ae ice cites Cee ice eee sei te te osc: Nesiens eres ercretbtotouctor want 159 0.2 180 0.2 
Na eR RPE citar as rte at cit oe ROIS OR cata Hie eC 84, 183 100.0 71,280 100.0 

Table 3 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Residence and Period of Immigration, 


Calendar Year 1959 


Period of Immigration 


1Females who had lost Canadian citizenship through marriage are shown in this column. 


Born 
Province of Residence Total | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- ; 1951- ) 1956- in 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1959 |Canada 
RURAL 
Newtoundland:..0. seni ee Oleh eae aa PAS hE Ly, Ae Teer eas 1 4 29 aN. aor 
Prince Edward Island....... VA NPR SMA ree ite | Cette cy eet CORRE A Balen Miniet PeAR este 9 18) Aeec eal Sota 
INoValiscotiauce ccuhe eaten 166 8 ate, | Pn tne t 2 sale 1 33 121 7 1 
New Brunswick............. 100 Lieve Sea) Seles 2 Rani ver 1 16 75 LS sero ac 
QuébeCadknset woes ternertestont 651 9 1 19] s-srerardere 1 2 94 514 1 heesee si aie 
Ontarios7 ee ee eee 7,036 25 23 95 13 57 Ai 1, G02), 173 88 6 
Manitobaetc ek ant he te. 378 32 11 38 3 I} lees cee 65 205 10 1 
Saskatchewan............... 486 24 11 51 5 hd ee as 98 256 16 8 
A berthed. ceeosee posses 1,347 118 42 180 22 54 Py 266 626 14 23 
British Columbia............ 1,877 28 10 47 6 iW 5 376| 1,363 21 4 
Yukon and Northwest 
"PETTitOTles’: aecdeees <0 coe 90 J 1 2 1 Sls adetee 6 74 6 rue eee 
“TOTALS. « «sapien siss aie 12,194 239 99 433 54 161 16} 2,519} 8,454 176 43 
URBAN 
Newfoundland............... YA Pad 4 Saree Gpaeed ee Leet Api allirtcnsl aera areracon i 37 12 | eee 
Prince Edward Island....... Ls eee ee aT Ree, SH) OPER << 8 Ieee |S 4 gD] RRS a sec Oa 
NOVAS COLIN -Eee see eee 319 7 1 3 1 1 if 51 234 13 1 
New Brunswick............. 130 3 2 | Bee are 2 Z 20 90 8 1 
Qudbets 4.2 anes cea e ane 9,136 85 44 148 26 29 22} 1,097) 7,362 306 Ney 
Ontario. An. ieee be see kh peetele 35,653 212 94 359 57 111 61} 4,840) 28,444) 1,458 17 
Manitobacce coun ebiacore tee 2,182 47 14 66 7 13 0 489) 1,499 34 11 
Saskatchewan............... 917 34 12 21 6 11 1 145 645 38 4 
Alberta 2 He Te cvisssecs oboe 5,111 193 46 205 24 52 10 798| 3,677 88 18 
BritishiColmpineeees see ee 5,317 117 32 84 9 22 20 834) 3,918 268 13 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merri tovieseeessesjescesee Gals masse lease PA PY HH ieee ae 1 TE) pees eral beetotdincicic 
TOTALS... chy. 4. ow atte 58, 906 698 245 892 130 242 125) 8,286) 45,981] 2,225 82 
TOoOTALs 
Newfoundland)... cb 4. .<¢. 4. OST eactes erect 4 Web eae Pied le eee eet 1 11 66 13) Bere 
Prince Edward Island....... UE aprcecti ipo Iban Arne ree | tetere sl oeree ciere te Fi 5) [eres aaa Fo arms. 
INOVaISCObla couse ene 485 8 1 3 3 1 8 84 355 20 2 
New Brunswick............. 230 4 2 2 2 2 3 36 165 13 1 
Quebecs tc cee ate ees 9, 787 94 45 167 26 30 24} 1,191) 7,876 317 17 
Ontario acc eae 42,689 237 117 454 70 168 65} 6,392] 33,617] 1,546 23 
Manitobavasnceuintc cess 2,560 79 25 104 10 26 2 5541 1,704 44 12 
Saskatchewan..............- 1, 403 58 23 72 11 28 1 243 901 54 12 
Alberta .tusace eae academe 6, 458 311 88 385 46 106 12} 1,064) 4,303 102 41 
British Columbia............ 7,194 145 42 131 15 39 25} 1,210} 5,281 289 17 
Yukon and Northwest 
‘Rerritoriess sre eee dee 157 1 1 4 1 3| eee if 137 Sl cemieniee 
Residing outside Canada.... 180 He Bevel bie trial ev eatorese BE is 5 Oe 29 112 19 18 
GRAND TOTALS...... 71,280 938 944) 1,325 184 404 141] 10,834) 54,547} 2,420 143 
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Table 4 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, 
Calendar Years 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
Country of Former Citizenship a 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
TMOG ye Ate oat GSE ori Sonnet 5e TORIES He oii rarer Gary 5 ald 26 .03 20 03 
PAT QOTICLIE eras ts EMME th SRE cosh. oicre oes he Bil crn sh eee Oe ee aber 22 .03 a2 04 
ZA ABS GT Sa ONE TRI HAR Ickes ate wiook te: oda Mee aa as ok eres woe 1,941 2.01 2,015 2.83 
(BRIGICICOUNLLICS semper gsc ecccien Oh icone hatee tien eee eee 3, 871 4.60 2,497 3.50 
FUSCONAM Ree eacOe ere aes csi Inert cee teens ae eo nie 1, 435 leh! 926 1.30 
DU GW IES, |. nines Puyo Oth ico ec oot eer > Cate ie ce a eee 1, 482 1.76 983. 1.38 
CLE MUATL A See eee ey aa een, hd CORN? Ae Fe nee Be eee 954 1.13 588 . 82 
HEY=) Fal inoal Se Soran, Go cco OR nti ko RSL eIGeG ec Renae t.- Ieee + e 924 he AD 776 1.09 
EWAN hen 5, JOS OES bili cl Ec OEE Ry “eee oe er in 20 02 vl 02 
British omni woaliien. qe ate eh na hots eee oe eee 10,235 12.16 9,571 IBL28 
BU ar are eee ered tire Ou. retailer sir he cele teks AGramie Harlan 96 63a! 51 07 
ON AU RIE at Ser O RO tho GALE ER ats OAT CO REE RES Re EES Ber oer een OA ae 2,058 2.44 1,318 1.85 
(Gh ayrie dS Ss ic Bidinn fun oe Got SEO Ge ERAGE Pane ie ON gid a 8 01 12 02 
Ezechoslovakia 4..cek ris sa ee och ine coh athe obese: sock ines 1,327 1.58 682 .96 
i Byer taashg ie 5. rah Ghd AA ADT Bclo Un ae SOR EIS Le Aree: 6 SCRE io aan 1,237 1.47 856 1.20 
I algo HAt ACEI Bb Sukie clot? CHOC GOMER Pennie ata ohercininer rigs acer 51 . 06 25 03 
Trcal bt ital, Ree Ae IE, ot aa, a nnn NN ONE Ore cA Rete Sete aN 1,035 1223 881 1.24 
E\rANCOME IN sche as ee shee inion Oh Geb ence cto aes eae Dn aes 1, 441 1.71 1,069 1.50 
(GPE MATER. prccitie AAG aerate ROSIE ACCES Arachne nen baer otic bents ceed 13, 556 16.11 13, 387 18.78 
CE TCCCO Me nM REN Nee Rs «SES Ob Geos Semen bre aete oakes & 1,318 1.57 1,349 1.89 
gS AV EOY TSW R/S. Coe Se Bin. ete bec Ptr PSSA a is) GRP Sote or 2, eee oe 1,651 1.96 971 1.36 
D(ereleohi UG bes $e Re ie LS Sig bir icha SO MRCOG eae tors Hic CE RD ae ae 11 01 ll . 02 
Lrg riper EY Sed SRO eT PANN on ryt A rss olcv cde Sie accliiss tbe ste ienerstd BIR ooo. -5 19 02 9 01 
SEEN Le tress ace by Gath oath Bite RRR: SINC RE OPE Sr” SINT (yer: ee ea 37 04 25 04 
Trelande(republig OLnece aan ee ee ne ne Re 27 03 35 05 
ORT el oe We Ss A bk 0, ee OGRE Yr Seine? Laem ene tran: vt rae 1,314 1.56 631 , 89 
DARA Aleks wy 0s <8 Bie en me till BaEdeY, ORR gn eNO: Bee A Re 11, 217 13.32 11, 484 16.11 
LEG eEEW Ts, xs 0 get Reo dit ean OTN teicher eee Serer icchrr! Coro keanemiea tusk cameras (e-em 127 15 120 “so Wif 
IOS) OFEHIOV I HeNlceenes Bans Doyaore Bt. COLE fe REAGAN ere eae TN 139 iY 125 .18 
lin vedeyoaW vo) big derrats bE eiows o Oe Can SRD Anis 98 Gn POEs Bice ne Oana Iour 34 04 10 .O1 
MCXICO eee ee ee ee GEAR a apace 16 02 19 .03 
Netherlandsans tree ee rt ec oe ee oe cds Baa ciate ei & 11, 102 13.19 10,395 14.58 
UNOS, Bree cere pe ore eRe Fra ad Ore Re Tess s¥eas sah alin Sher Se acer lone anes 496 59 368 52 
PalestinGic tra sac Aono ne eae RS ets CEERI D SRE he A oR eet il 01 dm Ak Goan eee es 
1 eta) RN OVG | INAGG SS RUS BR EI One: eo We GEM Gime FAR Ae es Semen 8, 006 9.51 4,678 6.56 
Ortug alee eee See en ie eee Mis ea oe tee 62 07 158 a2 
FROUTIIAD Lec ee ee tee See ot ne SE ee AB eee yoo Rts ie 977 1.16 615 . 86 
RSV SU ILA 8 dm ORES ce> Ce RIES Biron» DO ORIEE rs GERRI: Bly MTaPEn: tart aaa 135 16 86 12 
SS wed Griese eae ecto eee Ars ey stonion er sras aad a omtisles 237 28 167 23 
Switzerland: cesses ae ts eee ah ee cL Me Maes Got tees os 638 76 534 75 
Shige Verh RGaeeeee See Sioiers Gh SES HR eee Gea nae: neem Eo aang 22 03 19 03 
Punk eveteramicce ae et te eae nis aie oct one eae a eres ees 30 .04 27 04 
int ted States. nen eee cae a eae OTe tees crete tive om es 1, 356 1.61 1,165 1e63 
Te SS a epee oc ce aes onthe a ated Sree eee etre oases ore ome BME « 5,076 03 3,210 4.51 
WiGNIOZULGLEL IE org sr SIRT eri eR Sa oe nts hOae Mc cic Ao baie eat o Meyers dl 01 10 01 
Wurosla visser. ss ce ccd io rn Tea aes bs eae ee Sa ae oe eae tet 2,199 2.61 1, 806 2n08 
OinereA sane. aoe ee eee ee ne ROD, oes REL en ore eh ae a 11 01 5 (Ui 
Other! Huropean .s checker were ees oss RP ois ate aos og s etng Ig” |||. oe eR cere crete MWA eeos Sale s.oro a4 
BOAT IVEY pa xe cette Fie cl REN IO CEE eso AERA RS ERORNERS AS ee eNRE  e 55 07 37 05 


Lop Vio deciccdtad don bopenuen IUOBeOn, oedodosaqcas 84, 183 100.0 71, 280 100.0 
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Table 5 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship and 
Period of Immigration, Calendar Year, 1959 


PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


1931- 
1935 


1936- 
1940 
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Albantant os schoo ce note tee 20 
AT ENEMAS sate dac stoke colar cr etertioee 32 
AMUSUTIA TS atic oh otegate te ote levecoronsiaiershs 2,015 
WBS] SUT ete che ostet teres tosereroiete geser 776 
BOLEVAa Ae Ste hey teat navel olelacies 1 
Briaatlie ie 2 crack ciiatae asters eran 11 
British Commonwealth.......... 9,571 
BEL SATL Ne. sctefrettine arcecro oe 51 
CHa Le he SR erciatsriesiergecks 1,318 
@olombia waa. be aethecio ce menineee 2 
Cuba see Bee eee ae 12 
@zechoslovalkianveue. anes see 682 
Dentniarks coc docsateressa ote aoe 856 
Dominican Republic............. 3 
f Sfiaa reer ers aca cocac ar oe 25 
Salvador. cstctemne os ceiecierors 1 
FUSCOMI Sas. cccac.otee Mettler dtetetel Greteraerere 926 
Pinlandot.ciscce. teeemeoeh anaes 881 
France suis sce canvas ee cee oe aes 1,069 
Germanyco.lcce crore leet sencterats 13, 387 
GiGbCe. oes aes ee 6 eon ees are 1,349 
Guatemalay es wee eee. eee 3 
Fisitt oer ep ones dee 9 
Honduras (Republic)............ 1 
WN SAVY ons. ack oo oon atom 971 
Teelands cnc Oe ee ee teed 11 
Indo-China astern oe cee 1 
Dra Se 8A a be ciaeaet tetexs tote eo'ze) detete 9 
Rg: 0 Be RE A OARLAY otek acior ein Ge 25 
dreland | the ee eee. acre ioe 35 
Israel; ome etecee eee ieee 631 
Tiallyae : eee Pectin aie cee eee 11, 484 
Japan: ).esccc ce > ete cca ee aeee 120 
Jordan? 3). ee ee eee ee 3 
Latyiat oe eae poe ae mea ae ees 983 
Lebanon: Merctrectre ee ee eee 125 
Liechtenstein: seeds nee see 1 
Lithvantass cede aeteeeee ccc eae s 588 
Luxembourg sacaseeeneee eo ene 10 
MeGxiCGha te Stef teeta eae eee 19 
MGEGCCOR RAE. he Seeman ff 
Netherlands. fvsemce eee does 10, 395 
INigaracuatiers es soars oe aa 1 
INOIWaVeeeeeee ee ort ee ees 368 
Palestine:.<: asks dete «esis os oteee 2 
Panama.) 2 be seen eee 3 
ParacuaVaenct ie each cee 3 
OIL inc acne owe itis sa atete res sie ete okeberas 1 
Philappines\. ceeettaceccce es teres 1 
Olsnd eh sas. te ee tetra e henee oe 4,678 
Portugal Sie rere ae eee eras 108 
ROUITIANIS te merce oe ree 615 
Spans ein. oer keen a ae 86 
Sweden’. Asia.) eres eee as 167 
Swatzerlandie- seco ee eens 534 
DYTLA ones teem ae aces rare 19 
Tirkeyseeer oc cae ee oe ee eee 27 
UkraineS <= 6 oer coe 2,615 
Uriedayarn eek ome cc es 2 
JS Ae 5 ee erecta se 1,165 
WS BaRe ae sce okt ebiee 600 
Venpauela..cc hee eee eee 10 
Vucoslaviaa.. scones enon 1, 806 
PU ODAUS toe te ceiroeier 71,280 


2 ee oO ce ry 


sO es OO ee cry 


Cs Oe ee i Cs i ee ay 


eee ereeerfereeerefereeeereleceseeelereerrelevrecsse 


CO i i Ce io ec) 


es Ce eC re ie rey 


elie ei ee Pep Cone elerseeceniocecreowecolieseesrris se 0 cells cle 00 = « 


CC es Oe sO 


es Oe es 2 rr ey 


es i ce ca 


sO rs PO ee ie ee er ry 


Cem oeveelpiececevetoccccsecslecvcceeleocsccselessoceoe 


rs CC sO PO Cs CO io ery 


Cs CC Os OC ce Oc 


OO es OC Ce Oe ee 


Cs OC CC i eC iC CC Ce ce ey 


Cr Oe eC io cary 


CC OC Cs CC Cs OO Ce ee 


Cs OO CC OC Cs iO CC i ce PCC cg 


ee ce re) 


selene ccee 


rs CC ee Os OC cs Oe ee 


CC es OO Ce Ce a a 


OO CC iC Cs PC Cs iC ic ec cca 


rs i CC es i CC Cs Ce ee OC ee 


re ee Cs ce es es Ce ee rary 


es i Cs PC CC OC eC OC CC Cc ir a 


seme eee ete meee rele rene rele r see refereresr eters seeet|rsereee 


ee ce eee 


see eee 


es Ce OC CO OC cs i Cc 


CoP ercvesiseeerrefesecssefesecceceieovrsessefeseseces 


we m eee r ele reer roforeeresrefoeeececeloecesrer vie veers stevereee 


Before | 1921- | 1926- 
1921 1925 1930 
41 7 25 
ive 6 14 
21 6 18 
203 24 1 
1 3 85 
§ ve 52 
Ree ere 1 
5 27 110 
19 4 23 
20 13 80 
5 1 6 
3 9 81 
21 18 21 
32 13 21 
Rae 1 2 
i i leecreeee 4 ibenietsin.s 
2 2 19 
6 9 16 
18 13 63 
51 33 277 
23 4 28 
15 7 25 
5 14 23 

1 Z 
De 32 151 
312 66 121 
44 21 34 
2 2 48 
938 344 171,325 


Born 
1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- es 

1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1959 |Canadal 
1 LOM ee) See 
2 SOh lt 4. lees 
i 69 | 1,834 29 5 
rr. . 137+] «. B78 14 1 
3 PM a 
60 | 2,704 | 6,510 | 216 3 

4 42 a en 
ae 39 | 584] 459 7 
1 (ee 
6 5 wi re ae 
ioe 128 | 386 8 i 
2 70 | 703 9 4 
Pie gree te ener 
21 7 Wc la 
Pilnonteo te lees es ae 
i| 3471 574 Nag Wise oe 
ie take 37 | 683 8 5 
i 93 | 919 25 2 
1| 646 112,337 | 252 11 
2 87 | 1,173 69 3 

1 1 i Ee ae 
2 5 1 1 

143654524 eee 
Sige a 137 | 644 63 2 
4 Bl: oa 1 
ih A aA peace 
Sire i 
2 29 Fendt 

4 30 HEE 

5 | 599 7 hed Penne 
isan 810 | 9,809 | 785 10 
a) Meee 14 18 6 
2 Arete 

328 | 646 4 oemnnpide: 

creeped Seeds 5: |: foe 
1) eee eee 

~ ae 303 | 256 A 
8 | eon 

i 15 3) noandad 

; did aceveste 
i | 1,537 | 8 761 52 4 
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147 ee 
brea res 108 | 422 13 6 
79 4: | oolvecell 
2 29 86 2 6 
Se 44} 494 15 2 
5 14 24>. Te 

4 20.1... sec. geet 
BOM. . 900 1,376 17 7 
59 | 143 | 236 86 21 
denice of 194| 298 1 2 
es eee,” 
11> yee" 1) 452" 1104 2 
141 {10,834 154,547 | 2,420 143 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage, and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(8) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 6 
Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Age, and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1959 
PERIoD OF IMMIGRATION Born 
pay sed ize Totals | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- |4 4, 
1921 | 1925 | 1980 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1959 
MALes 
O- 2580... he BL Jets. . 4 LOTR RD 5 | eae: org) 14 sane... 
Bae... LOEB. Hoa... (Ae a RU >< ame ee Se) ee 23 |. 1.51141 ~dbe4........ 
SSE. ae a Be S,O090Ib 2 Mh |e0  MOCKT aw Les ae. | PGE B54: W2, 266: pre 239i4......5. 
15-190... hee Bb ane ce 2, DOVOL 0 eel RRR 2 RO ae 13.0, AS? Jo, 665, 1 | 188hHeIe 5 
20598 REE A: $3, 69%, [cA den te UN ks 29 13 | 493 | 3,018 68H... 
5 -cap i deers eens oe ct eR Hea) Seely ie 5 10 35 5 | 420 | 5,986 WVPieh «ves 
SO-GAMEY. . 11ee OE RT F/OISM, .<. soe: 1 42 13 34 71.742 |. 6,175 ee 
Saal Teh aie: Dena aeeeeee Ee 5, 792 3 19 39 14 21 11 | 1,013 | 4,667 Bes me 
AE Dep tale, poet! Cane & 3,324 19 16 28 5 10 14] 686 | 2,542 ri Bes ae 
OE hak re eaten! Cia & 2,928 39 28 63 13 17 9} 599 | 2,156 gh ego 
Ves) Sees, ga ae UREA 1,853 67 23 | 157 5 14 ie EOP a Cyl eRe ee Ee 
[| bawdy Beata le sie A: 1,180 103 47 | 230 7 15 10} 211] 553 cB ee eee 
Eile. BOA Cities § 738 125 41] 116 3 9 gi 133, | 304 1G SR 
Te Demet (peices LAGE ss & 428 166 19 61 6 3 2 57 | 109 4 1 
PL VS TOES, Das | af 176 82 4 13 2 1 2 28 40 3 1 
CORATI CLO VOD eee a eee emotes 78 35 1 Brelemsvassbinees Politersse 17 Bel ie A aerreed| sc Are Adel 
TOTALS.....:0¢-0600- 40,699 |  639/ 199| 760| 78{| 189| 97 | 5,789 \32,201| 725. 2 
FEMALES 

2 RO a, elas LAA Die! 3 Ls RR ns RR ALES, 9 | eS, FI bl Ah 9 34 1 
Vow dns, Hietibes | UR. | Bobi oe cst a ceane aes (ne idras Ik Coa thet tea aaa B7 toad: |r £140 jeaces one 
STEAD Bee 2 RARE | Re PAL Balle Saat NA a ae Al OI ol a eee fa ee 4 Bae. Gee I WHS be deecss 
(LSC, ore: ARR, RM ay: 2 Fee il arate WAR pee A vee ea Ned 1 By ba. (erases (4 143. lenses os 
PG TIES SESE AC TEL | AN DY Ma ERR Noel A a SP mn 22 i fe PATS PaO Ly Posh: Ine aene 
AVS Pa et. SRN SSI aS Sid. ts Rem eale ek 1 5 20 OT bead tee, ais |) 128 eek uke 
Birth Gh ditt. ait nubtstent wh fi OB scaslae dies exgrter 31 15 20 pluie) <i 717 | 3,976 | 172 6 
FORUM AES Oe te 4,349 2 12 44 5 16 21) PSs (Besie [LT 18 
CE ade othe ae SS SA 2, 289 8 7 17 5 13 2| 437 | 1,699 65 36 
HE ad Aa let teh et Mito Ate 2,107 21 11 69 12 21 5 | 385 | 1,484 65 34 
Lave ree Ae 1,688 56 ari. 100 16 31 4} 326] 993 43 18 
SL aimee ieee Smee 3 1, 100 68 39} 121 25 38 Side wast hy 4 527 34 12 
Ee Neca a ak eee eee 651 60 16 72 11 17 a) ole r 203 22 10 
BU ne ena eh ee 389 58 17 31 7 5 2 94| 157 13 5 
LORIE RPA EARL 2 ee, 139 15 8 7 3 5 38 56 10 1 
CDIANGKOVEL shee eis ch eieteoeere 81 11 4 2 VIG asec ¢ 1 31 28 De |S ears 
TOTALS......0..c000- 30,581} 299] 145| 565| 106| 215| 44 | 5,045 22,326 | 1,695| 141 
GRAND TOTALS...... 71, 280 938 SVE “1,325 i isa, tA04s ia, 10, 834. 54,547. “2,420 143 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage, and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 7 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Marital Status, and Period of 
Immigration, Calendar Year 1959 


Sex and Marital Status 


Totals Before 


PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- ; 1951- | 1956- 
1921 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1959 
Maes 
hsbibaly qaqa UGeG Godooca. © 16, 212 65 40 135 19 61 33] 2,122) 13,042 695 
Under 15 324:4:.023.-2. = A XTOS |. cetera ete oe | ators ele tove levehorete wrallic cronctevasremrorente all otters ete Didier tol 430 
15 years and over........ 11, 414 65 40 135 19 61 33] 1,545} 9,251 265 
Marriedh..0-Bitik .brceecn oe 23, 933 482 140 583 59 124 59) 3,595) 18,864 25 
Widowed: ..4).fitinctecbicvtcteler fs 326 86 15 36 |cmtenteree 4 2 49 132 2 
Divoreed 5. ares ne oe ote or: 228 6 4 Ol eceoovsh aterag|tevaponeveneee 3 23 183 3 
POTAUB Hie. preteretecleiele 40, 699 639 199 760 a TF 189 oF 5,789 "32,221 795 
FEMALES 
Single. so: cei cttastoetce eer 8,378 24 15 35 4 33 15} 1,416) 6,352 481 
Under lose eatin oe AAS cctetetate’s il'siv'e stele rolls’ a States] v'o%s stevaiey sw e'/ieed eect Siete 563} 3,337 342 
15 years and over........ 4,135 24 15 35 4 33 15 853} 3,015 139 
Marricdist Wares .tccrtectcn sare 20, 943 180 108 456 92 170 26] 38,351) 15,235] 1,200 
Widowedssa sti ss etic chine 982 90 24 69 9 9 3 242 518 11 
Divorced! 2:3ives eck Sas ae 278 5 3 5 1 O) eeseercne 2 36 221 3 
Todt: sabe nila 30,581; 299, 145] 565) 106 + 215| 44/5, 045] 22,326] 1,695 
Boru Sexes 
Bingley cus deck «Vale Pals’ SE 24,590 89 55 170 23 94 48) 3,538) 19,394] 1,176 
Under 15.2.5. eetrk mee QO I) reratet feloror «ole Palotetel| oetovotevore)| ctohereetete ltememetatobetal|(.7ete fore ie 1,140] 7,128 (2 
15 years and over........ 15,549 89 55 170 23 94 48) 2,398) 12,266 404 
Marriedie. cue sees peeeteeee 44, 876 662 243} 1,039 151 294 85} 6,946} 34,099) 1,225 
Widowed 2 Jaetca celeste ceeente 1,308 176 39 105 9 13 5 291 650 13 
Divarceds2. fev. ieyesiats dee 506 11 7 11 1 3 3 59 404 6 
Gainp Tortes 4 71 abe 938} 344 1,325] 184 4041 —141/ 10,834 54,547] 2, 420 
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IMainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, Sex, Marital Status 
and Citizenship of Spouse, Calendar Year 1959 








Country of Former 


Mar- 
ried 


MALES 
Citizenship Status of Wife 


Canadian Citizen 


Total 


FEMALES 


Citizenship Status of Husband 


Canadian Citizen 


Citizenship 

Total 
Albania someeetaets o eae 6s cist ats 18 
Argentina... aase ee ele cee 15 
VANISUTIS Sead oes icaee eek 1,109 
Belgium SA aeae ole a eens, aerate 416 
Brazilian oe ret 
British Commonwealth...... 5, 250 
Bulgaria tee ie eee eee 42 
Ging 2h ea aoe pre e 819 
Colombia 





i i ee iy 
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Other than Non- 
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Birth er i es Bue 
Pre- | Same 
vious! | Time? 

savers dail sis tovelsie:s 1 13 
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2 1 ey 12 
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IRMG OREN G horus SOHACOS BINGO OU 330 
PAIN oie We oe Sete aes 56 
Swedes meas sdeses dommes 89 
Pi witZerlan cece eters seer ae +1 347 
NBR EIS 5.48 SO OB EO PA GACD DO aE ADE 11 
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UKraine enter nte oe etes ce 1,510 
SOLAN oan eremicterers eo enrtort averavors 693 
U.S. SSR soe eee nobis 315 
Venezielaswercascoe cceeree : 4 
Yugoslavia:..s cassie ccs 1,024 
a OTAL Raa ettanie ote © 40, 699 


138 53 3 27 55 

Uo liscncnesllgadoor| Gon 000 1 

A itieesrataretsis | vers atelele listers ra, crete’ 1 

1,693 139 92 950 512 

88 Bis | pesceveveyste [Pata sais; satots 85 

224 18 13 131 62 

27 3 2 10 12 

51 14 5 14 18 

204 47 10 57 90 

10 Ok |ietntts: ete 4 3 

11 Dil Penetabetes 6 4 

1,000 73 52 609 266 

514 244 44 76 150 

199 20 16 111 52 

Bees carla Hea? ae Sretlae ook 
23,933 | 2,815 987 | 11,465 | 8,666 | 30,581 
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Bink > Yt 
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PAdl line eae 1 Ts | Rema ee 
3 Dh Sane 1 betas yi 
625 24 187 355 59 
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3 1 Dale aeiees| crete 
2,912 594 504 1,491 323 
che eae rae oe 4 1 1 
391 24 347 5 
2 1 loos eter 5 ae 
5 2 1 OTe tract 
Pah 10 105 80 16 
226 13 53 143 17 
1 Deets ctacclte staveyetaie a latokatawea.e 
8 3 3 || ee aes 
1 1 le rt let Die <n 
287 9 45 192 41 
264 20 70 149 25 
256 30 56 150 20 
4,469 283 | 1,116 2,717 353 
336 10 169 82 75 
2 ‘Deleon ee ED Aaa 
4 3) 1 A hatte oe 
1 |G clerk ee ha pereree,. 2 
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ANP A ceeniee 1 Bae ro: a 
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1Previous to date on which spouse was granted citizenship. 
2Husband and wife granted citizenship at the same time, 


3Includes British subjects. 
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Table 9 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Occupation and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1959 








Occupation 


abour foresee ts... F5<.cic.c «oe 9 ote 
Proprietary and managerial. . 
Professiondligiekt aocs cs see ues 
Clerical i iirc cvs.s fastectes kierels 


Transportation and commu- 
NICALION. iocie ice diols © cciete dee 
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Bervice. ... Hi... fee. «0s ale 
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Mirnng’, . ae) ccs fete ecm ate 


Manufacturing and mechani- 
Calin capthadnatess tess st tee 


Labourers not in primary in- 
Gustriés, Mis. . sd etawe et tee 


Not in labour force...........60- 
Homemakers............+08- 
No occupation?............+. 
Children under 14............ 
Not. stated’, v.vctoteccssss aoe 


Totals 


Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936-1 1941- | 1946- 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 
41,785 620| 218] 840 92] 229 98 | 5,961 
1,753 67 26 41 17 14 16 | 265 
3,959 32 9 28 13 31 11 | 495 
3,678 24 9 21 8 25 18 | 590 
1,621 21 3 50 7 10 7| 261 
1,763 25 14 23 4 HO. J. a0 01M 4. «248 
5, 278 155 33} 106 6 23 13 | 690 
2, 154 128i 138)? 172 16 57 1| 528 
287 4 4 A eee 4 2 41 
612 7 7 41 1 4 1 Yee 117 
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iMainly. women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 


2Includes students, retired, etc. 


3’Mainly children over 14. 


Immié¢ration Branch 
W. R. Baskerville, Director 


Despite increased promotional and recruitment activities overseas, 1959 saw 
a further decline in the number of immigrants: 106,928 as compared to 124,851 in 
1958, and 282,164 in 1957. This decline was almost wholly reflected in the move- 
ment of unsponsored immigrants, that is, those persons whose selection overseas 
is based on their qualification and personal suitability. On the other hand, the 
movement of sponsored close relatives continued relatively unchanged. 


The chief reasons for this decline were adverse reports in the European press 
of economic conditions in Canada; the improvement of economic conditions in 
Europe and a lessening of world tensions. There is no doubt also that the heavy 
flow of immigrants to Canada in 1957 had its effect on the subsequent decreases 
in 1958 and 1959. Many persons migrated in 1957 who might otherwise have been 
available for movement in either 1958 or 1959. In fact, the average immigrant 
intake for these three years is approximately 170,000 per year, which is almost 
exactly the annual average for the past decade. 

The main highlight of 1959 was the initiation of World Refugee Year and 
Canada’s participation in this humanitarian undertaking. Once the aims and 
objectives of this venture became publicized, the Department received an 
unprecedented volume of correspondence from individuals in public and private 
organizations offering comments and suggestions respecting the Government’s 
refugee policy. The majority were wholeheartedly in favor of a substantial 
Canadian contribution. 


It is significant to note that each year Canada is playing an increasingly 
important role in the education of foreign students. -During 1959, some 7,000 
students were admitted to Canada—a 37% increase over 1958. 


Legislation 


Effective April 1, 1959, by authority of Order-in-Council P.C. 1959-310 
dated March 19, 1959, Section 20(c) of the Immigration Regulations was amended 
by deleting brothers, sisters, married sons and daughters, as well as their spouses 
and children, from the categories of close relatives eligible for sponsorship by 
Canadian residents. This regulation was revoked on April 23, 1959 by Order-in- 
Council P.C. 1959-507. 


Placement and Settlement 


Despite the reduced number of immigrants in 1959 who sought employment 
on the open labor market the Branch assisted 26,909 newcomers in finding employ- 
ment in business and industry and 2,405 in agriculture. During the year, Imm1- 
gration Officers conducted 10,500 investigations to find employment for 
immigrants. Some 37,000 inquiries were made to assess potential opportunities 
for the placement of newcomers. 

In accordance with Government policy to admit immigrants who can be 
satisfactorily established in businesses and on farms of their own, and who may 
become employers of Canadian labor, special efforts were made to recruit immi- 
grants in that category. These efforts contributed to the upward trend in the 
establishment of newcomers in their own enterprises. A greater number of new- 
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comers were established in business, trades and service enterprises than in any 
previous year. The 1,750 non-agricultural settlements reported in 1959 repre- 
sented slightly more than one-third of all non-agricultural settlements in the 
period 1950-1959. These enterprises employed a total of 6,518 workers and 
approximately ten million dollars were paid out as down payments. During the 
year, the co-operative arrangements between the Immigration Branch, the pro- 
vincial authorities and the Industrial Development Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to provide guidance, marketing data, etc., to persons seek- 
ing to establish enterprises in Canada achieved better results than in previous 
years. 

The number of settlements in agriculture, 1,061 was also greater in 1959 
than in any previous year. Immigrants used provincial loan facilities more 
extensively during 1959 coincident with new and extended farm loan plans coming 
into effect. During the year, 1,108 opportunities were developed for agricultural 
settlements and 998 for business settlements. During the same period, the Branch 
received requests from individuals for assistance in 1,190 agricultural and 1,041 
business settlement cases. More direct assistance was provided by the Immigra- 
tion Branch than in any previous year, as evidenced by 4,054 investigations 
conducted to develop opportunities, 2,418 to effect settlement and 5,064 to follow 
up settlement. 

Due to the density of population and industrial and service activity in terri- 
tories covered by the Regional Settlement Supervisors located in Ottawa, 
Toronto, and London, as well as the increased volume of their activities, an 
additional Regional Settlement Supervisor was appointed in Hamilton. 


The program to bring a number of Dutch farmers’ sons to Canada to learn 
Canadian farming methods was continued. While the number was smaller than 
in 1958, the movement was successful. Late in the year, a similar programme for 
Belgian farmers’ sons was initiated and plans were being laid for an extension of 
the scheme to include French farmers’ sons. 


Field Activities in Canada 


There were 346 ports of entry operative in Canada during the year. 

The staff at Canadian ports of entry examined a total of 58,202,229 persons, 
including 28,157,529 returning residents, 29,936,412 non-immigrants, 106,928 
immigrants and 1,360 persons who were ordered deported following applications 
for admission. The Canadian field staffs also dealt with 51,469 sponsored applica- 
tions for the admission of nominated persons and carried out 156,790 
investigations. 


Field Activities Abroad 


At the close of the year, there were 31 Immigration offices in operation abroad 
at London, Liverpool, Bristol and Leeds, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Cologne, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Munich and Stuttgart, The Hague, Brussels, Berne, Copen- 
hagen, Vienna, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Rome, Athens, Lisbon, Tel Aviv, 
New Delhi, Hong Kong, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis and Los Angeles. In 
1959, the Immigration Attaché at Lisbon was also accredited to Madrid. The two 
offices in Minneapolis and Los Angeles were opened during the year to assess the 
immigrant potential in those sections of the United States. Canadians employed 
in all offices abroad numbered 114, in addition to 243 locally engaged staff. 


A total of 113,888 prospective immigrants underwent medical examinations 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland and Continental Europe resulting in the issuance 
of 76,119 immigrant visas and medical cards. (Medical Cards are issued only in 
the United Kingdom to British subjects, who do not require visas). The remaining 
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immigrants who came forward in 1959 had their applications processed in coun- 
tries in which Canadian immigration officers are not located and received their 
visas, as required, from officers of the Canadian Department of External Affairs 
or representatives of the United Kingdom Government acting on behalf of 
Canada. Immigration officers visited many centres in the United Kingdom, 
Ireland and Continental Europe where they gave lectures and held film shows on 
Canada. At personal interviews following these meetings, thousands of persons 
received additional information and advice regarding the prospects of their 
successful establishment in Canada. 


Hospitalization and Welfare Assistance 


Agreements covering hospitalization and welfare on behalf of indigent 
immigrants, between the Federal Government and the Provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and the Northwest Territories remained in effect. Under the terms of these 
Agreements, the Federal and Provincial Governments share equally, for a period 
not exceeding one year, the cost of hospitalization and related welfare assistance 
for immigrants rendered indigent through accident or illness during their first 
year in Canada in areas where they are not eligible for such assistance from other 
sources. Hospitalization includes care in sanatoria for the tuberculous and hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill. The agreement with the Province of Nova Scotia 
covers hospitalization only. It is to be noted that the services provided under 
these agreements are restricted to immigrants who have become indigent as a 
result of accident or illness. 


Following the institution of Provincial Hospital Insurance Plans, the Depart- 
ment began to make arrangements with the provinces in 1959 to ensure that 
immigrants, entitled to coverage under Hospital Insurance Plans, received bene- 
fits in the same way as other residents. 


In recent years, the Federal Government has provided newly-arrived immi- 
grants with welfare assistance during their first year in Canada if, and when, they 
became indigent. With the revision of the Unemployment Assistance Act in 1958, 
the Federal Government began to share in all direct relief assistance provided 
by provincial and local authorities. It is the view of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration that immigrants, from the time of their arrival, are now, 
as a result of this revision, entitled to the benefits available to other residents of 
Canada. Accordingly, in 1959, the Department approached the Provincial 
Governments to urge that welfare services available to residents be extended to 
immigrants from the time of their arrival. With effect from May 1, 1959, the 
Province of Ontario has undertaken to recognize this principle. Negotiations are 
continuing with the other provinces. 


Assisted Passage Loan Scheme 


The Canadian Government’s Assisted Passage Loan Scheme was continued. 
In 1959, 4,872 immigrants, including 2,225 dependents, benefited from this 
scheme. This represented a decrease of nearly 59% from the 8,074 immigrants 
who received interest-free loans in 1958. The number of persons who received 
passage assistance under this Scheme from its inception, in February, 1951, to 
the end of 1959, totals 114,559. Funds advanced in the form of passage loans 
between 1951 and 1959 totalled $19,127,569, of which $15,115,112 had been 
recovered by the end of 1959. 


Prior to 1959, control over the repayment of assisted passage loans was 
centralized at Immigration Branch Headquarters in Ottawa. During the year a 
semi-decentralized form of loan collection was introduced, placing greater 
responsibility for the recovery of the loan on the field offices in the immigrants’ 
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areas of residence. This decentralization developed a closer liaison between the 
loan recipient and the local Immigration office and resulted in more efficient loan 
administration. By the end of the year, plans had been formulated for the intro- 
duction of a system providing for payments to be made at the nearest Immigra- 
tion field office. 


Family Assistance 


The Family Assistance Scheme, designed to assist Immigrants to become 
established in Canada, was continued in 1959. Former residents of Canada, and 
Canadian citizens returning for permanent residence, as well as immigrants, may 
benefit from this scheme provided they are not eligible for Family Allowances. 
Family Assistance grants take the form of cash payments of $5.00 per month, 
payable to the responsible parent or guardian (usually the mother) of each child 
under 16 years of age who is residing in Canada. The grants are payable for one 
year from the date of admission to Canada in the case of immigrants, or one year 
from the date of return to Canada in the case of returning residents and Canadian 
citizens. After twelve months’ residence children under 16 years of age normally 
become eligible for Family Allowance payments. During the year 1959, $1,499,335 
was paid in Family Assistance which brought to $7,790,925 the total amount paid 
since the scheme came into effect on April 1, 1956. Approximately 133,700 
children have benefited from this scheme. 


Refugees 


With the inception of World Refugee Year in July, 1959, attention was 
drawn to the role Canada has played in the general field of refugee relief since the 
end of World War II. 


Canada has always been sympathetic to refugees. Since the Second World 
War, Canada has received approximately 300,000, or about one-quarter, of the 
European refugees who have been resettled overseas. No special publicity has 
been given to Canada’s contribution to the alleviation of the refugee problem. 
It has not been Canadian policy to segregate refugees in a special category but 
rather to treat them as individuals, and to encourage their settlement in Canada 
without fanfare. 


On occasion, it has been suggested that Canada’s refugee program was 
motivated primarily by the selfish interest of securing well-qualified workers to 
meet labor shortages. In fact the record shows that a great many of the refugees 
who came to Canada during this period were admitted solely for humanitarian 
reasons, and were at no time in a position to enter the labor market, or at best 
were only marginal entrants. Generally, Canada has sought to help solve the 
refugee problem by taking the maximum number of refugees who could be 
absorbed rather than by concentrating on small groups of handicapped refugees. 
This has not prevented Canada, however, from accepting a substantial number 
of disabled persons. 

Canada was one of the member governments which supported the World 
Refugee Year resolution when it was adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1959. The aims of World Refugee Year, as expressed in the resolution, 
were twofold: first, to focus interest upon the refugee problem and to encourage 
additional financial contributions from governments, voluntary agencies and the 
general public; second, to encourage additional opportunities for permanent 
solutions by voluntary repatriation, resettlement or integration on a purely 
humanitarian basis and in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of the 
refugees themselves. 

As a part of Canada’s official contribution to World Refugee Year, the 
Government undertook to pay the cost of transportation of one hundred tubercu- 
lar refugees and their families living in camps in Germany, Austria and Italy, 
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as well as the cost of maintaining the dependents until the ailing head of family 
was able to take care of them. The federal government sought the co-operation 
of the provincial authorities in providing hospitalization and treatment at their 
expense for the disabled member of each family. The first three special chartered 
flights arrived in December, 1959, carrying sixty-three families, numbering 210 
persons. This movement was to be completed in 1960. 

Quite apart from the governmental program, it was possible for private 
sponsors, including the provincial and municipal authorities, to bring to Canada 
an unlimited number of refugees, including the ill and disabled. Tn Canada, 
private sponsors were asked to care for the refugees they brought forward until 
eligible for municipal or provincial welfare. Where one or more of the members of 
a refugee family were employable, and the sponsoring organization guaranteed 
repayment, transportation loans were made available to the refugees from the 
Canadian Government’s Assisted Passage Loan Fund. 

The Government’s refugee policy during World Refugee Year may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

) to accept within the ordinary immigration program as many refugees as 
can qualify as immigrants in the normal way and to make financial 
_. contributions to international programs of refugee aid; 
(2) to facilitate the admission of refugees, including fhe ill or disabled, 
sponsored by private individuals or agencies in Canada who are willing 
— to care for them; | 
(3) To carry out eo measures for World Refugee Year. In addition to 
large scale financial contributions and gifts of food, the Canadian 

Government sponsored a program of. resettlement in Canada for 

refugees suffering from tuberculosis. 


Immigration Branch Re-Organization 


The year 1959 saw the culmination of an extensive Civil Service Commission 
survey of the Immigration Branch. Several of the initial stages of the recom- 
mended reorganization were implemented during the year. 


Trainings and Rotation 


Training activities during the year increased and efforts made to introduce 
uniformity of staff training appear to have been successful. Staff is now more 
conscious of the importance of training and requests have been received from 
many sources for training programs. 

A uniform induction course for new Immigration Officers was instituted for 
use at border ports of entry. Some 20 Foreign Service Officers were trained during 
the year in all phases of immigration work before being posted overseas. Included 
in the training program was a leadership development course for persons employed 
in a supervisory capacity. 
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Table 1 
Immigration to Canada by Calendar Years, 1852-1959 
IS6 2 Fie eee 29,307 1878s. Hes ee 29, 807 1004, Metis. ue 131, 252 19319 Vite el. 27,530 
TOS acme aetererers.s 29, 464 1879. ...ou deta se 40,492 1905 wack oa ds dele 141, 465 1052 marks. 6 dete: 20,591 
ISDS) cus cictatecs tau iececc4 37,263 SSO is see aes hers 38, 505 LOOG ia es sree 211, 653 1933 cee ere 14, 382 
SSO srecteeteecete ceca. 25, 296 188 oc wweteteete 47,991 LOU] Gee Nee a eas: 272,409 1933 Meas ea ae toe 12,476 
VS50 Stee oct oo 22,544 TSS2ete cor ee 112,458 190 Senet caters 143, 326 NOS 5 tec crccterttstee yh oer are 
1 EGY fa Aten acto enr 33, 854 SSS eee ets oes 133, 624 1909 Sie oe cet 173, 694 TERT, olceesbapkoeucpemtie 11, 643 
IS58i ke aees detent 12,339 18840 FAS. aettate 103, 824 TOLO AG See, fete 286, 839 LOST HE Omte. eect 15,101 
ISSO IAT foteie chee bts 6,300 ISS5. Ses etas tee 79, 169 WOU. Sttscce elon oh 331, 288 MOSS AA. TERS PEt 17, 244 
1860) ede eee 6,276 LS8SOr. eke leas 69, 152 1912. sere eee 375, 756 1939 vas. Siege: 16, 994 
TSO Lived oiteders © ec 13, 589 ISS tad. bd ys rts 84, 526 L913 see eeyaehross 400,870 LO4O4. 2 ei eateeey. 11,324 
LSO2 erate haters ote ere 18, 294 LS8S2h4". dais 88, 766 LOLA Met het ies, 150, 484 L944 Modeeehure 9,329 
1863 hese: Stee 21,000 1889 seek arent ees 91,600 LOTSA. ee coed 36, 665 1 94D 318 3 Sedaka 7,576 
1864. doce eee iets 24,779 TSOODES scien. 75,067 L9G S te cote er. « 55, 914 1 O43 we aertvecetererae te 8,504 
1S G65:accirek et ets oes 18, 958 VSO Vics of Betas cycras 82,165 LON Wee Peon es oe 72,910 LOLA Na meee 12,801 
1S6625 ee. ee 11,427 LSOZ3 MENTS Biles 30, 996 LOTS ISP Tet. aes 41,845 TOAD IE. Shs « etiele 22 422 
LS6E Be tes 14, 666 kes Tae Aide eae bid st 29, 633 1919 34) eee tees 107,698 1946: PRR esas te ae t19 
LSOS © ene trs eas cies 12,765 1894.23 tos Aes os 20, 829 IRV ea Acid 64 138, 824 LOS Pia eR EE ccaree 5 64, 127 
1869.85. poe toe « 18, 630 1S ODS erates b ciene 18,790 D4 Baste Pasay dele 91,728 194.8 See ete es Perks 125, 414 
L810 Po eee eae 24,706 1896) 52 ee acne 16, 835 1920 tee sa een 64, 224 194.9 Mer acts cectetorere 95,217 
L871 eee eee abatte 1OUd chats Sete atereee 21,716 1928 ee ee eee 133,729 TODO as cre is ele 73,912 
IS(23:coceeoontier 36,578 lL COS erate ers 31, 900 1024. Serene 124, 164 LOD leer iee 194,391 
1873h)) [Peete 50, 050 1Eo\)}! eee ee eee 44,543 LOZb Fee oekk hee 84, 907 TOS2 F345 25.05 tele 164, 498 
S74 Gree 39,373 LOOO? .. Hea TE: By 41,681 TO2ZG6F SLUR... SS 135, 982 1O5 See ce 168, 868 
IS 7O%ese.. See 27,382 LOOMS PARR: oH 55, 747 LOT cae aeee Er 158, 886 1954.50 bon Bs: 154, 227 
187 GS etae eee 25, 633 LOO Dis nace ete 89, 102 LO28 ter hpi 166, 783 IR ARAL wooo nee 109, 946 
IST Lsecae ones 27,082 OOS Ae cesta cieceeers 138, 660 LODO ere enh Baden. 164, 993 LOD Garonne ers 164, 857 
1930 ee ce ee 104, 806 1951s Vase ee 282, 164 
1 te tess cock eae 124,851 
195 9r eee 106, 928 
Table 2 
Age Groups of Immigrants by Sex and Marital Status, Calendar Year 1959 
MALES FEMALES 
Age Group 
Total | Single |Married aed rece eT Total | Single |Married jets miter ee Total 
0- ane O,B25 47821419, rea ree eee ee eaten 4821124 BOA Sed. Sat ee gee een lee eee 4,504 
5 Oe: ee $1363" | "4812/32, A RA eae 4312 |) 04,081) | Sees Ee 4,051 
10-146, fee 61518 Wess 808): 2) oe | cece laa cer oo ee eee 3.808 hvS 1900 oe . d| Jase. eee ate eee 3, 120 
16-1977. aee 9,052 | 4,387 467| 55% tle eee 4,433 | 3,678 934 1 ee 4,619 
2004) sce 20,674 | 7,561 | 1,567 1 8 21 9,139 | 6,532 | 4,956 10 30 71 11,535 
25-200... rae 16,943 | 4,526 | 3,900 0) 29 13 | 8,470 | 3,367 | 5,001 18 72 15 | 8,473 
30-84, eee 11,166 | 1,595 | 3,928 4 45 21} 5,593 | 1,486 | 3,910 40 117 20} 5,573 
35-30 et See 7,357 574 | 3,116 16 52 oe eg 7h 712 | 2,679 66 102 27 | 3,586 
40-44... ccc ees 4,092 191 | 1,831 12 43 71 2,084 275 | 1,515 116 78 24| 2,008 
A549. 00.5. vices 3,923 137 | 1,669 31 35 8 | 1,880 216 | 1,466 231 101 29 | 2,043 
50-54... 5..000. 3,038 60 | 1,192 36 20 Oa is3sic 137 | 1,056 388 106 Sh er 722 
55-50. sew an des 2,318 35 757 52 10 6 860 82 722 531 75 48 | 1,458 
60-64 eet 1,700 22 445 60 12 2 541 63 445 577 55 19 | 1,159 
65-69. 5de yo 1, 252 15 321 97 12 6 451 60 239 472 19 11 801 
70 and over....| 1,207 19 234 141 9 4 407 65 128 594 8 5 800 
Tora..... 106,928 | 31,653 | 19,006 452 275 90 | 51,476 | 28,348 | 23,051 | 3,044 769 240 | 55,452 
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Table 3 


Ethnic Origin of Immigrants by Province of Destination, Calendar Year 1959 
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2 | g A ie | all Sake.) beeen se 
Ee Wee | sepdk & Wee | etl SOLES Selene 
® i> 2) © 3 a a Q = | BS 
Za Ay Z Z Ce S =) wm x Q vale) 
Albanianh sitote sc dicciics ace telipaiels-«. LS: ee. |e sets le cele sine ona 3 13 Ve eee od NR «fe ore 
Arabians. Sothess dace: ot atts wale ss GO| eees 2 1 5 21 30 We eee io hdl len aed pa. ee 
PATINIGTAT one sieeve ciais cis suet quencies e-s.5 PAIN | earl bs echeegl Pee Beol beh mea 182 47 Ul hep eal Padi a iM Menta 
Austrian toon. soca tem ee es eh atte Seleias 748 CAE oe ee 2 1 137 413 32 21 53 82 3 
Belgians es; soto ens ceas aati 814 Like select 4) 396] 324 18 5 27 BO lao dee 
AB UUSIIO, nretas ABE RONaS ob ato Aremee 19,361 217 9} 300] 179} 2,762)10,645} 729] 482) 1,367) 2,703 18 
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SCOUblS ease ete cetiniee ceceisteacre, sve 4,508 7 WANE Boa. 61 62 570] 2,655 187 117 268 541 5 
Welsh Sac -ssit <5 feo teits wet Pee 426 yA we ate 9 2 58} (237 16 9 32 Glee 
Bolearianeeocces cs bottled aaetents oes AG NAPs sa: [le dete (ace allic hatha: 15 20 eee 3 TT eet ES co 
GImes ete pine cree ties o oretolotete aes i6'0:0: sas 2,561 13 il 29 20 278 852 74 165 306 822 1 
ai eg eh ee a | ee a 22 65 8 1 4 12); ee 
Tai2 4 3 18 3 87} 570 51 36) 3131" 286 1 
(DN 3 oewedel| | Soe 4 1 99} 157 17 3 195 ATG Ie ase 
FPP LIA: Alle s/s ele tie Sad © stele sisldte. ofS. 0 05 16 Vass Al ee |cGtee te ne ers 8 Deere Als sane Zih se Res 
PUSTODIANY O..cc cctods Mees cteiee <eitoate es « SB lsc teys (eae ateters 1 2 8 66 | wtens lean eke 3 7 1 
DUTT 1g 19 Ps eects ogee ac deces gags eaters aaorers: sie sie: SOO Pree <a alee rere. 7 Nae 64} 661 irs 2 Cimeais3 2 
Hrenchas. 20%. fo). eee ea eae 1,797 iiotenne iM 2) 1,448 220 17 8 25 51 2 
(Herman Ack, « coe es saa. e thee s ee 10,781 12 2 73 57) 1,551] 5,477! 826] 272] 1,338] 1,147 26 
Gree nee sreryceriah cciete ele oe cba ee avers 4,965 DIR stores 95 7| 2,587) 1,956 92 44 C4) Rie ee. 
RUIN Gari anys ccc ds Petes eee coitts es 1044. ees. tgc ee ee. 3 10] 328] 460 58 18 83 79 5 
Teelancdich teas cc te Pe acc eee ten meee OA al RR bo cso Cte HE eRe 2 3 Ol eee neds aes Bae A ge 
Dean NAA cras 3 otere ie coaia nee: ssiae ager avat toa eee (eee 1 1 3 ON scrape teva ate cos] os alate eicallaxgcheveveele ot okeint 
Italiane hse. doe ts Patisdsss dehie stele. 26, 822 Lee eee 63 30] 7,586]16,818} 253 45| 748] 1,266 12 
Japanese! 86... sds setelsee ee ess TO eR SNe ee ee [Pee alte ase 9 75 3 1 7 OGIRE woes 
Veurisiteese arrscetvo wean cece oie sei crs 2,686 Sie ae: DMs cane 1,380} 1,097 75 13 37 GIES aster. 
Datyianits 8a. «cca sBits. ches lal ob isa 123 |e ha oe fe eee |Ooere line aeles 29 83 MS ae 6 3 1 
LEBANESE! AM. 0 eke Cee ee elle a: 27G Wad oe. 3 12 2 70} 1381 1 5 53 PAN senses 
Ibi hW RLM, BoARAe GUT sO ORiGe SO OOeOe STi We eset | Soeetecenss | sisie tas [eacueceuns 19 56 Gees aerert let. sevens Oil Bterusets 
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Table 
Immigration to Canada by 
Five Five Five Five Five Five 1955 
years years years years years years 

No. Ethnic Origin ended ended ended ended ended ended | From Grom 

Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, } Over- U SA Total 
1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 seas aig 

1 WAT DANIAN, a.:< ote eee ~ eee 120 42 28 1 88 146 PAG RE ees 21 
ret AT@OIAN, «ois: bis Rue sie tieraitie: ib! Toil cbr eremiie e 34 187 OO) sep eer 56 
Oe | ALTVONIATc . obeietere sole cote cates 366 52 26 14 50 350 131 13 144 
CDN cig tsi hae PAR IS Acai Ree Occhi ico ROR Tait, aa racic eta ial fo ELI al Ek OPC RICE 0 IBEPICIC lier, | aritc nso cBeue 1,779 56 1, 835 
Du ROL GI ath yc ei rc tee emer tevchences tte 7,690 733 676 135 3,489 7,301 988 27 1,015 
6." Britishs......0 ae hee ee eee 327,587 86,549 30,217 36,730 | 197,334 | 202,814 | 30,150 5,317 | 35,467 
a Binplish, 2h fn dos eee 169,992 48,459 18,298 25,500 } 134,931 | 122,392 | 19,556 2,866 | 22,422 
8 Trish: acc Moke de © cee eee 58, 054 14, 847 4,967 5,046 19,13 28,013 3, 665 1,245 4,910 
ead Scottish sauce eceesse eee 87,757 21,331 6, 400 5, 606 39,144 48,474 6,210 1,079 7,289 
10 Welsh. Ga). aortas oe eae 11,784 1,912 552 578 4,120 8,935 719 127 846 
119% | Bulgartan®: 5 ee fen en 964 406 ser 5 160 664 39 2 41 
12. -|@hinesems,...ee eT Re aoe cae 3 NPs] SoM Giotalere ate 908 10, 668 2,575 27 2,602 
13 |Czech and Slovak............ 20,797 4,952 5,329 300 4,280 6, 686 252 102 354 
14. "| Danishta ty, cvs terete see ore ae 14, 226 1,857 390 245 2,099 10,911 1,393 103 1,496 
15) Bast: Indian. oe eee. ook ee 289 262 78 10 280 665 245 4 249 
16. | stonianye. cee ase ree 423 102 27 6 5,161 8,261 186 8 194 
Ti mish ae). ees eee ce eee 20,073 3,155 382 99 657 8,939 632 20 652 
18) | Hrenchticy..ccs wich bees aa 18,720 13,094 4,523 3,962 9, 838 21,197 2,220 716 2,941 
19), |. Germany ce ee ten tie oe eee 74,302 19, 933 5,342 1,756 13,502 | 144,056 | 18,119 1,506 | 19,625 
AO | Greek see. cB bac titer ee cae 2,691 823 539 141 2,406 10, 649 3,014 43 3,057 
21) *| Hungarian: spyces sds ee ee 25, 807 bywalral 2,269 228 3, 202 9,061 427 51 478 
22 | Teelandicis. Shier 2. tee ones 2 84 35 26 76 190 19 6 25 
20,| | Leena eee certian aj reenact 3 4 2 Uy 51 13 2 15 
24: ai aliangs. .Sttese) otek eee 11,721 3, 135 1,912 446 12,038 | 104,736 | 20,247 298 | 20,545 
25 || Japanesei. . Rue sed (icc eee 2,094 743 420 49 4 14 97 5 102 
26 WWewishiee ss, see sem peas ccna 21,111 7,287 4,532 1,908 20,117 22,191 1,084 576 1,660 
27? )) eatvialitees ceeees sects ce eee 327 50 25 17 6,382 7,165 340 16 356 
28.» |Terthuanians wee see cite eiae 4,546 827 223 39 7,950 3, 694 158 33 191 
29° .|Malteserte sores seca aee 153 33 13 a 1,002 4,831 349 6 355 
301 | Wlexicatien), se r.ee keg ee eee i 10 5 19 51 6 5 11 
OL ANGE Hise as ere eel dtoe eae 1 ss! 574 129 261 885 1,005 310 104 414 
32) | Netherlanderi?.....jAs....-408 10, 588 2,500 1,400 878 24, 627 86, 028 6,929 399 7,328 
33 | North American Indian...... Tal 31 76 127 Min eee OG. |e ee 28 28 
34 | Norwerdanina, sys.) faa ator 19,250 2,621 576 450 1, 846 5,026 709 189 898 
35! "| Polishiececcstomen acne fee 31,187 1,207 2,608 484 30,071 Salle Pale 1,886 187 2,073 
36. | Portuguese. i254... ..iwc dee 82 35 20 30 218 2,437 1,427 12 1,439 
of | Roumanian Ff... .6e ose eee 1,706 468 337 41 1,054 2,320 93 12 105 
OO” | FUUSSIAE Seer ee reer coer 5,678 1,490 672 196 2,970 4,999 241 56 297 
SOAS PANS ee shee et eee eee 264 121 Uti 109 341 1, 683 289 46 335 
40 |Swedishes.. .t08. ...nms.<. ao. 16, 853 2,167 538 409 1,141 3,038 271 217 488 
41 \SNISS. Phase phe caste os cae 3,056 558 397 168 979 4,752 597 83 680 
Q2 7 | Syriant eee aed oe cee a. mae 755 231 139 78 238 1,055 301 25 326 
LAS eo urkighe,. cee somes eee 13 2 1 13 110 18 2 20 
44 | Ukrainian 2% oteseconttes as ace 49,771 10,124 6,184 111 18,928 15, 304 516 44 560 
45 | Wuroslayian sea. te oc .cd te 16,120 2,291 2,019 111 4,654 11,072 PSc5 4) 1,416 
46. |OGerst tic Sees ooles ore coal ve See ne See see eee eee oe eee ee | een 145 47 5 52 
47 AL OTAL sy st texetots roto 711,551 | 179,785 72,259 49,534 | 379,199 | 755,896 | 99,554 | 10,392 |109, 946 





*Included with German prior to 1953. 


‘tIncludes Austrian up te and including 1952; also in the five year period ended Dee. 31, 1954. 


tIncludes Lebanese. 
ttIncludes Egyptian and Luxemburger. 
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4 
Ethnic Origin, 1925-1959 


1956 1957 1958 1959 

From From From From No 
From From From From : 

Over- Total Over- Total Over- Total Over- Total 

Se U.S.A. pilots U.S.A, pe is U.S.A. eae U.S.A. 

5 1 6 22 4 26 13 2 15 18 3 21 1 
86 1 87 87 4 91 69 6 75 60 ”4 62 2 
181 8 189 272 13 285 189 8 197 231 11 242 3 
2,948 34 2,982 2,293 71 2,364 905 66 971 748 36 784 4 
2,127 16 2,143 2,786 25 2,811 1,000 its 1,017 814 30 844 5 
51,319 | 5,268 | 56,587 | 112,828 5,708 | 118,536 | 26,622 5,867 | 32,489 | 19,361 5,596 | 24,957 6 
32,389 | 2,815} 35,204 72,476 3,070 | 75,546 17,065 8,159 | 20,224 11, 938 3,096 15,034 a 
6, 962 1,280 8,242 14,336 1,492 15, 828 3,291 1,501 4,792 2,489 1,345 3, 834 8 
10, 939 1,048 11,987 23,514 1,019 | 24,533 5, 626 1,087 6, 713 4,508 1,018 5,526 9 
1,029 125 1,154 2,502 127 2,629 640 120 760 426 137 563 10 
30 3 33 BOM cco 59 15 6 21 44 8 52 11 
2,093 10 2,103 1, 662 24 1, 686 2,615 15 2,630 2,561 25 2,586 12 
297 50 347 307 53 0 139 59 198 112 95 207 13 
3,642 71 Sails 7,790 93 7, 883 1,799 109 1,908 1,372 129 1,501 14 
330 2 332 324 10 334 451 9 459 716 25 741 15 
162 4 166 221 5 226 122 9 131 88 15 103 16 
1,094 34 1,128 2,829 55 2,884 1, 258 38 1, 296 890 54 944 17 
3, 106 662 3,768 5,471 743, 6,214 2,539 753 3, 292 1,797 825 2,622 18 
26,610 1,386 27,996 29, 564 1,627 31,191 14,449 1,393 15, 842 10,781 1, 700 12,481 19 
5, 236 8 5,274 5, 631 7h 5,706 5,418 58 5,476 4,965 70 5,035 20 
4,274 66 4,340 | 29,825 86 | 29,911 2,723 65 2,788 1,044 57 1,101 21 
AI oe kin ett: 41 6 5 61 43 9 52 2 7 3 22 
10 1 11 OD Ae 5 aaa 24 Loge ees 13 8 12 23 
29, 806 258 30, 064 29, 443 320 29, 763 28,564 314 28,878 26, 822 401 27,220 24 
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Table 8 


Intended Occupation of Immigrants by Province of Destination, 


Calendar Year 1959—Concluded 
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Indian Affairs Branch 


H. M. Jones, Director 


Several events and developments of special note during the 1959-60 year 
strengthened the purpose and course of Indian Affairs administration. 

Following an extensive visit to Indian reserves in three western provinces, 
the Minister opened the National Indian Superintendents’ Conference at Banff, 
Alberta, on September 14, 1959. The four and one-half day conference permitted 
a valuable exchange of views between Branch personnel. Particular attention was 
given to the encouragement of a greater degree of participation by Indians in the 
conduct of their own affairs and the fostering of Indian leadership in community 
development. 


In the spring of 1959, a Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons was appointed to examine the Indian Act and to investigate and report 
upon Indian administration. The Committee, which sat until June, examined 
witnesses both in and out of the public service, including Indians from several 
reserves. In March 1960, a similar Committee was appointed to continue the 
examination. 

In the field of Indian welfare the higher rates of assistance and improved 
methods of relief administration introduced in April, 1959, proved to be very 
satisfactory. The Indians concerned gave convincing evidence of their ability to 
discharge the additional responsibilities which they were required to assume for 
the management of their own affairs under the changed procedures. In Ontario 
preparation for the first phase of the integration of Indians in the provincial 
public assistance program was completed. Seventeen bands, representing over 
thirty-five per cent of the Indian population of the province, are now eligible to 
participate in the Ontario General Welfare Assistance Act on the same basis as 
municipalities. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that a larger number of Indian homes were 
constructed than in any previous year. Fourteen hundred and sixty-five houses 
were completed, representing an expenditure of nearly $3,750,000, forty-seven 
per cent of which was provided by Indians either personally or from their band 
funds. The increased participation by the Indians themselves reflects a greater 
interest in the improvement of their communities. 


The trend toward more Indian employment off reserves in a wider variety of 
occupations was reinforced by the expansion of employment placement services 
within the Branch, operating in cooperation with the National Employment 
Service. Job opportunities in urban centres are growing for Indians, particularly 
for those from centrally-located reserves. For those from more remote reserves, 
industrial developments taking place in northern areas have provided employ- 
ment. So have road clearing and commercial fishing projects managed or actively 
assisted by the Branch. Inventories of the Indian labour force were begun on a 
number of reserves under the direction of Branch specialists. 


The expansion of educational services for Indian children was reflected not 
only in the net increase in enrolment of 1,801 pupils during the year but also in 
the diversity of vocational training pursued by Indian students. Of special note 
was the enrolment of 33 Indian students in teacher training. The number of 
Indians teaching in the Indian schools has now reached 116. It is through their 
efforts and those of the Indian school committees that leadership in school affairs 
is being assumed by the Indian people. 
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A vigorous construction program to provide additional school class-rooms 
was maintained. The road construction program was accelerated on various 
reserves. It helped to improve transportation for school buses and to open up 
new areas. 

Sanitation on Indian reserves also received increased attention. Several 
village water supply systems were brought into operation; others are being built. 
Branch engineers are investigating many more water and sewage sites. 


Band Councils 


Band councils have a major part to play in the government and development 
of Indian communities. They are the official representatives of their bands. They 
exercise certain powers and duties under the Indian Act in such matters as band 
membership, land allotment, the leasing of reserve lands, and band fund manage- 
ment. Band councils may also make by-laws relating to game management, 
zoning, public works, health, the prevention of disorderly conduct and nuisances, 
and other subjects of a local nature. In bands which have been declared by the 
Governor-in-Council as having reached an advanced stage of development, the 
councils concerned may make by-laws for the raising of monies, the appropriation 
and expenditure of monies to defray band expenses, and the appointment of 
officials to conduct council business with provision for their remuneration. There 
are 27 band councils having authority to pass such by-laws. 


Three hundred and fifty-seven Indian bands select their councils under an 
elective system provided for in the Indian Act. Under this system band councils 
consist of one chief only, and one councillor for every one hundred members of 
the band. In choosing their chiefs and councillors the remaining 200 bands prefer 
to do so according to the custom of each band although the band custom often 
approximates the elective system. Ten bands officially adopted the elective system 
in the past fiscal year. 

Band councils passed 27 by-laws during the year bringing the total number 
of by-laws recorded to 245. Five of the 27 by-laws dealt with the raising and 
expenditure of monies. Forty-one by-laws of this type were passed in previous 
years. 

Throughout the year 137 elections were held under the provisions of the 
Indian Act with several of the candidates being women. Sixty-six women council- 
lors and 7 women chiefs hold office under the elective system while 8 women hold 
office under band custom. 


Economic Development 


The new Economic Development Division came into full operation as a 
separate entity in February, 1960, and has assumed responsibility for co-ordinat- 
ing and directing activities having to do with Indian employment. Its operations 
include the employment placement programme, embracing both urban and 
rural employment; the management of fur, fish and wildlife resources; revolving 
fund loans and other forms of financial assistance; administration of Veterans’ 
Land Act grants to Indian veterans on reserves; the promotion of agriculture and 
stock raising, and Indian handicraft; and in general, measures for the economic 
advancement of the Indian people. The division will co-operate with federal and 
provincial departments, and organizations and private groups, concerned with 
Indian employment. 


Employment Placement Programme 
The placement programme develops job opportunities for Indians, both 
urban and rural, and promotes their employment in a wider range of occupations. 
On the basis of an agreement between departments the placement of care- 
fully-selected Indians in permanent employment under the urban programme is 
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the direct responsibility of the National Employment Service, with the Indian 
placement officers responsible for selection and other phases of establishment. 
The N.E.S. continues to play an essential role in the placement of Indians in 
rural and frontier areas in agriculture, road and building construction, woods 
operations and mining. 

The first combined conference of placement officers and field officers to con- 
sider expansion of the urban placement programme, and the development of 
local employment programmes, was held in December. 

The urban placement programme, begun in 1957, continued to expand. In 
addition to placement officers at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, North Bay, 
Toronto, and Quebec, appointments were made to the Maritimes and 
Saskatchewan regions. 

From April 1, 1959 to February 29, 1960, 316 selected Indians sought 
assistance through the urban programme. Of these 231 were established in 
permanent employment, and a further 47 were awaiting placement at the end of 
the period. The emphasis in this programme continues to be placed on careful 
selection, rather than on large numbers of placements. 

The placement officers, in co-operation with the regional field officers, 
helped Indians to secure some 1,765 seasonal or temporary jobs. 

A placement officer for the Mackenzie District, and one for the Yukon 
Territory to serve also the Rocky Mountain Trench area of northern British 
Columbia, are to be appointed in 1960-61. Further expansion is planned, and the 

groundwork for this is being laid in a number of urban centres. 


Employment Opportunities and Conditions 


The employment of Indians in a variety of projects and occupations is 
described later under ‘‘The Provincial Picture’. Employment programmes of 
major significance include the recruitment, through the N.E.S., of 1,100 Indians 
from Alberta and Saskatchewan reserves for the beet fields in the Lethbridge 
area; increased employment of Indians in similar work in Manitoba; the employ- 
ment of about 100 Indians of the Aklavik Agency on construction projects which 
earned them more than $300,000; the clearing of 30 miles of road along the Watson 
Lake-Ross River route in the Yukon, with up to 100 men employed under a 
Branch-administered programme carried out in co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Northern Affairs and Public Works; the employment of Indians from 
northern British Columbia and Alberta on the construction of a microwave 
system along the Alaska Highway; the placement of 75 Indians, in co-operation 
with the Province of Manitoba, in brushing work connected with the Grand 
Rapids Dam; the employment of 70 Indians in road construction related to the 
Anaconda Iron Ore Company development in northern Ontario; the placement of 
125 Indians in seasonal employment in the Seven Islands area of Quebec through 
the N.E.S. after a labour force survey by the Branch. 

The mining industry continues to offer employment to an increasing number 
of Indians. At the peak of activity, an estimated 100 were employed in the 
construction phase of the International Nickel project at Thompson, Manitoba. 
In addition to the employment available with the Iron Ore Company at Scheffer- 
ville, developments at Lac Jeannine, Wabush and Port Cartier in northern 
Quebec offered opportunities to Indians from the Seven Islands and Bersimis 
Agencies. 

A study of job opportunities for Indians in the B.C. coastal logging industry 
was started. Before the year-end a programme of selective placement had been 
initiated at two centres on Vancouver Island in co-operation with N.E.S. 

During the winter, inventories of Indian labour were begun in several areas. 
Similar surveys undertaken previously on certain reserves in Quebec have proved 
effective in helping Indians towards jobs in the mining areas, and tangible results 
are expected from this type of study on other reserves. 
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Wildlife and Fisheries 


The rehabilitation and management of fur resources for the benefit of Indians 
was continued in co-operation with the various provincial and territorial adminis- 
trations; under formal agreements with the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario; under a special projects program in the province of Quebec and on 
the Sipanok Fur Project in Saskatchewan; and by informal arrangements in 
other areas. 

The agreement with Ontario ended March 31, 1960. Preliminary discussions 
were held with the provincial authorities with a view to entering into a new 
agreement which would include, as well as the fur resources, commercial fishing, 
wild rice harvesting and other related areas of endeavour which concern the two 
administrations in relation to Indians. 


Under the supplementary agreement with Manitoba, progress was made in 
reconstruction of water control structures on the Summerberry muskrat project. 
Further construction is deferred pending determination of the effect the hydro 
development at Grand Rapids will have on the marsh. 


The areas of northeastern Manitoba and the western part of the Patricia 
District in Ontario, which were affected by a beaver die-off through disease in 
1951-52, are recovering; the recovery in Ontario has been accelerated by a trans- 
planting program. To date, 174 beaver have been liberated in that area. 


Indian trappers shared proportionately in a total of 247,196 beaver taken in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec, where fur rehabilitation agree- 
ments or co-operative arrangements are in effect. The value of this crop was 
$2,674,483, a slight decrease from the previous year’s production. The number of 
Indians participating in each of the four provinces was over 50 per cent of the 
total trappers of beaver, and in some cases the percentage of Indians was sub- 
stantially higher. 


The supply of other fur-bearing animals was about average. It is anticipated 
that there will be an increase for the second successive year in marten, mink, 
fisher and lynx. 


During the early part of the season, a greater number of Indian trappers 
returned to their traplines, particularly in northern Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories, where trapping interest had been at a low ebb. This movement was 
sustained and encouraged by the department with the introduction of a pro- 
eramme of repayable assistance to trappers for the purchase of provisions and 
equipment. This assistance was designed to enable them to reach and remain in 
remote trapping areas that had been dormant for a number of years. 


The final fur sales in the late summer of 1959 indicated that a steady market 
was in prospect for the 1959-60 season. The market opened at 15 per cent above 
last year’s level and continued firm up to the end of the fiscal year. The most 
gratifying result of the early sales was the interest in long-haired furs, especially 
foxes, lynx and marten. One lot of eastern arctic red foxes averaged $23 while the 
general average for acceptable skins was around $6.50. This variety was almost 
worthless the year before. Lynx sold well at an average of around $12 while 
marten averaged $9, choice pelts bringing up to $30. Mink and otter continued in 
popularity despite the increased demand for the long-haired furs. Mink brought 
returns up to $20 while otter were very firm at prices up to $60 with average 
seasonal prices near the $25 level. 


Good quality beaver were in demand at $10.50, country average. The 
Quebec Preserve beaver continued to lead the market with a top price of $44. 


Although the general production of marketable pelts is likely to surpass last 
year’s production when final returns are tabulated, it is noted that the better 
prices received for furs are still far short of meeting the increase in the price of 
commodities, and Indians, especially in isolated areas, continue to find it difficult 
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to earn more than a subsistence from trapping. Branch interest and participation 
in foreign exhibits of Canadian fur and fur garments continued with the aim of 
creating greater demand. 

Upland birds, especially ptarmigan in northern areas, were abundant. So 
were snowshoe rabbits. Both are important to the diet of Indians while on their 
trapping areas. 

With the exception of barren ground caribou, big game populations registered 
increases, favoured by moderate weather and average snowfall. 


The precarious population level of the barren ground caribou continued to 
be critical and was under close surveillance by the Canadian Wildlife Service. A 
gratifying report has been made that a satisfactory calf survival was registered 
again this year. It may well be that this animal is in the slow process of recovering 
from the severe declines witnessed during the past decade. 

Domestic fishery projects were continued, particularly within the range of 
the barren ground caribou as a means of relieving the hunting pressure on these 
animals. Although accurate figures are not available, it is reported that the total 
amount of fish hung for domestic use and for dog feed will surpass last year’s 
figure of 1,000,000 pounds. 


The department continued to develop and expand organized commercial 
fishing projects, both winter and summer, which, along with trapping, are recog- 
nized as an industry nearest to the traditional pursuits of the Indian. A winter 
commercial fishery has been carried out on Great Slave Lake in the Northwest 
Territories over the past few years under a training school concept so that more 
Indians may share in the returns from the resource. 

A summer goldeye fishery at Lake Claire in the Wood Buffalo National Park 
was again in operation, and although the full quota was not reached, this project 
was profitable to all concerned and added to the economy of the Fort Chipewyan 
settlement. 

The winter commercial fishing limit was taken in northern Saskatchewan 
and sold at favourable prices. The winter fishing in Manitoba was held back to 
January Ist, which enabled the Indians to make a fall hunt of beaver and mink 
before engaging in winter fishing activities. Limited quotas were taken in the 
Patricia area of Ontario. 

The growing economic importance of commercial fishing to Indians, who, 
up until a few years ago, did little more than produce fish for their own use, can 
be appreciated from a value estimated in excess of $960,700 from inland lake 
fisheries for the year under review. In addition, Indians continued to participate 
in the coastal fisheries of B.C. and to a lesser degree in the Atlantic Provinces. 
The value to them of fish produced in those areas approached $5,000,000. Indians 
also earned approximately $1,000,000 in wages in the packing, canning and 
processing of fish products bringing their total earnings from the industry to 
almost $7,000,000. 

The wild rice crop was below average. The decline in the harvest was attrib- 
utable partly to natural causes, and partly to premature harvest in some areas. 
The value to Indians from the northwestern Ontario area was $110,000 and from 
Branch concessions in Manitoba only $3,800. One provincial government is 
planning a study of this resource so that control and management may produce 
sustained crops. 


Revolving Fund Loans 

Indians who live on reserves continue to use the revolving fund as a resource 
of credit for projects and enterprises to improve their standard of living. 

There were 100 loans approved this year amounting to $109,229.78, com- 
pared with 109 loans last year of $134,926.45. This year most of the loans were 
for agricultural purposes, including machinery and cattle, with the next largest 
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number for fishing boats and equipment. Other loans were granted for the pur- 
chase of trucks, timber operations, and miscellaneous purposes including assist- 
ance to a co-operative for marketing native Indian handicraft. 

As of March 31, 1960, out of the $1,000,000 loan fund, there was $506,726.90 
available for loans. There were 545 accounts which represent unpaid balances of 
$462,767.93, compared to 535 accounts with an unpaid balance of $446,601.59 
at the end of the previous year. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 

Twenty-one grants were approved during the year compared with 19 in the 
previous year and 21 in 1957-58. In all, 1,598 grants have been approved since 
1945, representing an investment of $3,655,756.07 for the following purposes and 
amounts: 


‘Land and Buildings fis. c6 ic ohh oe eee a tote ee cee eee eee $ 324,086.58 
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Fur, Warming y 32 dea ics Sans ters ase eee t aa he eo ied: oon dn one ene  eee eeeae 35, 340.45 
Household: Hg uipnient. (ocak. care ancien views scisitetear slecigit atten arene 203, 646.21 


$ 3,655, 756.07 


A total of 1,014 veterans have now been notified that they have qualified 
for clear title to all purchases made from the proceeds of the grants. 


Agricultural Assistance 


Financial help for Indians in farming was provided for many purposes, 
including breaking and fencing, seeding and fertilizing. Principles of self-help 
are stressed, but field staff instruct Indians in farming techniques and the use 
and maintenance of modern machinery and equipment. The aim is to utilize 
more fully all suitable reserve lands and encourage the Indians in those areas to 
become self-supporting. Materials and supplies were issued to assist the Indians 
to achieve a higher standard of living. These included seed grain, livestock, 
materials for weed control, gasoline, oil and grease. ‘These expenditures were 
usually made on a repayment basis or with initial part-payments from the 
farmers. 

In the prairie provinces particularly, various financing plans were introduced 
or extended to enable reliable Indians with meagre financial resources to get an 
adequate start in cattle-raising without being saddled with an undue burden of 
debt. These included rotating cattle schemes, whereby herds purchased from 
appropriation funds are loaned to an individual Indian from one to three years. 
At the end of that time, the initial participants retain the calves, and turn over 
the original herd to another Indian. Schemes vary, but it is hoped in this way to 
establish a number of Indian farmers in cattle-raising. 


Seventeen bulls were purchased during the fiscal year from appropriation, 
to establish new herds and provide replacements. 

Provincial agricultural representatives have furnished valuable advice on 
selection, purchase, and inspection of livestock. 

To promote interest in farming, grants of $5,300 were made to agricultural 
exhibitions and Indian fairs where Indians displayed livestock, garden produce 
and handicrafts. In addition nearly $1,500 was awarded for garden and home 
improvement prizes. 

An interesting development was the participation of Indian farmers in the 
three prairie provinces in distributions of special assistance by the provincial 
governments to those who had harvested less than 50 per cent of their grain. 
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This was under the arrangement approved by Parliament whereby the federal 
government would reimburse the provinces to the extent of 50 per cent for crop 
loss payments. 

At least 263 Indian farmers benefited. Indian farmers also received assistance 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


Sawmill Operations 


As an aid to the welfare housing program, a portable sawmill, stationary 
power unit and planer were bought for the Little Grand Rapids Band in the 
Clandeboye Agency in Manitoba. Three new tractors were purchased for various 
locations, to produce greater operating efficiency. To assist insawmill operations, 
expenditures from appropriation funds were made for gasoline and oil and repairs 
to equipment. Apart from furnishing lumber for housing and other building pro- 
jects these mills provide wages and training for Indians. 


Handicraft 


Indians in many parts of Canada are still producing a substantial volume of 
handicraft articles for their own use or for sale. Goods for sale are marketed 
locally for the most part or through their own arrangements with sales outlets. 
The estimated value of Indian handicraft production for the year, on the basis of 
field reports, was approximately $560,000, compared with $438,000 in 1958-59. 
The amount realized from sales is estimated to have been in excess of $400,000. 


The handicraft section at Ottawa, whose services are available to all bands 
or individuals who wish to use its marketing and other facilities, shipped craft 
orders valued at $10,215 to merchants across Canada during the fiscal year. The 
section paid $6,289 for articles produced by Indian craft workers at Pierreville, 
Manitoulin Island and Maria. 

Imports have had an adverse effect on sales in recent years, but orders 
received up to March 31st for the 1960 summer season showed that merchants 
are increasingly interested in genuine Indian-made articles, and a satisfactory 
season is anticipated. 

Under a non-profit arrangement, 4,488 hospital garments were sold to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare for $9,733 and approximately 
$3,900 was paid to members of Homemakers’ Clubs who made hospital clothing. 
As in the past, the members made good use of cuttings in the production of 
layettes and patch quilts. 

In addition to receiving, checking and re-packing craft orders and hospital 
clothing, the handicraft section handled some 300 parcels or cartons of welfare 
clothing and 250 parcels of school supplies. 


Welfare 
Public Assistance 

The higher rates of assistance and improved methods of food administration 
introduced April 1, 1959, have proven to be very satisfactory. The former ration 
system was discontinued, as planned, and replaced by payments in cash or dollar 
value orders. Payments in cash were restricted to 20% of the cases in the year 
under review but will be extended to more bands in 1960-61. 

The new procedures place much greater responsibility on the Indians and 
have been patterned on practices followed in most non-Indian communities. 
With very few exceptions, the Indians have amply justified confidence in their 
ability to manage these funds for themselves. 

A brochure about dietary needs, produced in co-operation with Indian and 
Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
was widely distributed not only to relief recipients but to all who were interested 
in improving their health through proper foods. 
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In addition to food, indigent Indians may be granted assistance for fuel, 
clothing, household equipment, essential services, special diets and other mis- 
cellaneous aid, as required, in individual cases. 

Every effort is being made to reach agreements with provincial governments 
which will make possible the application of normal provincial services and benefits 
on reserves. With regard to public assistance, 17 bands in Ontario, representing 
35% of the Indian population of this province, were authorized by Order-in- 
Council, issued pursuant to Section 68 of the Indian Act, to participate in the 
same manner as municipalities in the Ontario General Welfare Assistance Act. 
It is expected these benefits will be extended to other Indians in the province 
gradually. Negotiations for the integration of reserves in the weltare programmes 
of other provinces are underway. Meanwhile, Indian Affairs Branch programmes 
are being related as closely as possible to provincial standards and methods to 
facilitate transfer and minimize points of difference. 


Community Organization 

Elected councils and other Indian organizations on reserves are assuming 
increased responsibility for the planning and development of measures to improve 
social and economic conditions on reserves. 

An important contributory factor has been the leadership training pro- 
gramme initiated in 1954 to promote community organization. The Branch- 
sponsored programme has continued and has been greatly expanded through the 
co-operation and assistance of university extension departments, provincial 
educational authorities, and various health and welfare organizations. In addition 
to courses arranged and conducted by Indian Affairs officials, annual folk schools 
have been sponsored in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of 
Education and, each year, leadership training courses have been held under the 
auspices of the Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. 

The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University has directed 
an intensive programme sponsoring community action by Indians on the Mem- 
bertou Reserve in Nova Scotia. Recently this has been extended to other reserves 
on Cape Breton Island. Universities are assisting in planning and developing 
programmes for Indian groups in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. In 
Ontario, Indian women who participated in a craft instructors’ course conducted 
by the Community Programs Branch of the Provincial Department of Education 
are now, themselves, giving courses in weaving to Indian groups on reserves and 
this branch of the provincial government planned and organized a special leader- 
ship training session for Indian chiefs and councillors. 

‘The results of a greater awareness of the community needs and better under- 
standing of methods and techniques of co-operative action are being reflected in 
the formation of additional Indian organizations for health, educational, recrea- 
tion and welfare purposes. The influence of this training has been noted also in 
the expansion of the activities of existing organizations and increasingly respon- 
sible management of band affairs. There are now 161 Indian Homemakers’ 
Clubs undertaking projects to improve standards of home and community life. 
Northern and Southern Ontario groups held conventions during the past year 
and club members assumed a large share of the responsibility for planning and 
organizing them. In Alberta and British Columbia, delegates representing the 
smaller geographic areas are meeting for shorter periods to exchange ideas and 
experiences and to plan improved programmes. 


Child Care 


Services for the protection of dependent and neglected children living on 
reserves in Ontario are provided by local Children’s Aid Societies on the basis 
of formal agreements with the province and the participating societies. In 
British Columbia the services of the provincial Department of Public Welfare 
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are generally available for child welfare services on reserves. In other provinces a 
larger share of the responsibility for dealing with cases of child neglect in Indian 
communities rests with the Indian Affairs Branch but, increasingly, the co- 
operation and assistance of accredited child caring agencies are being employed, 
particularly in the more serious situations. 


The number of foster children in private homes or institutions has shown a 
considerable increase in the past year. This is the result of the increased services 
which child welfare agencies now provide for Indian families. The number of 
children in care as of December 31, 1959, was: 
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Family Allowances, Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons’ 
Allowances, Disabled Persons’ Allowances and Other Social Allowances 


The following table shows the number of accounts as at December 31, 
1959 :-— 


Rakai Old Old Blind Disabled Other 

— Sipe es Age Age Persons’ Persons’ Social* 

Security | Assistance | Allowances | Allowances | Allowances 

#20] DRE ee Og ee 8 hos a a ee 28 Val 2 2 Th Pl ie A 8 Se OG 
Nove Scotiauss.sts.4) svacah. 381 80 32 5 8 10 
Mow DPUuls Wiles. ae e su 390 83 42 7 1 45 
Quebecset LeBel Sav, 2,047 488 181 12 67 129 
OntarioneereneEros . es 6,051 1,376 484 56 185 448 
POMIEO di atic We asats Ae aes 3, 569 619 22, ay ily 26 
SaskaLvene Wall: selec ss fee 3, 591 448 210 57 18 57 
Albertans 440 eer See eee 2,858 410 208 36 21 201 
British Colnmbia....csss.36 + i Ds 943 357 96 61 54 

SV Lemire ctr cts nies 796 170 69 11 Ser | eee te eer eye 
[Voarkonfemien cee es oak 401 102 36 3 4 2 
MOT ATCO. eee ae 25, oor 4,730 1,893 322 388 972 


* Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Band Allowances, etc. 


The above table indicates the total number of Family Allowance accounts 
paid to Indian families on reserves. The figure shown includes families who apply 
directly to the regional directors of Family Allowances. Previous annual reports 
have included only Indian families who registered through the agency super- 
intendent. At present, members of 30% of the Indian bands in Canada register 
directly for Family Allowances, independent of the agency office. 


Rehabilitation 

Although rehabilitation services are available for disabled Indians in all 
parts of Canada, special programmes are now operating in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. On March 31, 1960, active cases were: 
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OUEO TI OR Ae ee eee ee ind Sisko acenonev ait Muciadeneunsay Mica avaebisus Al toes ate eadvock bend il?/ 
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The social adjustment training provided at the rehabilitation unit in Mani- 
toba has pioneered a new approach to one of the more serious problems in dealing 
with disabled Indians. This programme has been developed to overcome the 
difficulty of finding employment for a number of the young Indian men and 
women who cannot return to their traditional pursuits and whose academic train- 
ing has normally been considered too low for acceptance into urban employment. 
Jobs in secondary industries have been found for 32 young people in the past year 
despite relatively low academic standings of many of the rehabilitants. This was 
accomplished mainly by training them in skills required in specific jobs. At the 
same time these young people were given concentrated training in the normal 
social conventions they would encounter on the job and in the non-Indian com- 
munity in which they would be living. The results have been most encouraging. 
Employers have been pleased and the Indians themselves have enjoyed a feeling 
of confidence and competence and their morale, as a result, has been excellent. 


It is interesting to note that the total investment in rehabilitation training 
and placement for 21 of these young people in Manitoba amounted to $22,994 
over a two-year period. However, savings from shortened hospitalization and 
the fact that it was no longer necessary to issue welfare assistance and medical 
care, reduced this to a net cost to the taxpayers of $11,674. 


As of April 1, 1960, these 21 men and women were earning annually $42,928 
and paying income tax of $2,787. It is important to realize in this context that, 
had these services not been available, many of the young people concerned would 
have been entirely dependent upon relief assistance indefinitely. 


All available provincial and private agencies are utilized in assisting handi- 
capped Indians to take their place in the economy of the country. A number of 
provinces extend to Indians the benefits of their rehabilitation services on exactly 
the same basis as to other citizens. Where supplementary or additional services 
are required, every effort is made to obtain these through provincial and other 
rehabilitation agencies. This helps to ensure that services provided for other 
handicapped persons are available to Indians and avoids duplication of effort. 
Two of the three special projects being operated at the present time are through 
contract arrangements with private agencies. In Manitoba the programme is 
being operated by the Sanatorium Board of Manitoba and in Saskatchewan 
by the Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults. 


Housing and Reserve Development 


More money from all sources was spent for the construction and repair of 
Indian houses than in any previous year. The standards of housing have been 
improved and the Indians themselves have demonstrated added interest by 
increased participation in all phases of the programme. 


During the year a record 1,465 houses were completed. This compares with 
1,344 houses last year and 880 in 1957-58. In addition 223 houses were started 
but not completed. Two thousand five hundred and fifty Indian homes were 
repaired, compared to 2,215 last year. 


Housing construction costs were shared between welfare appropriation, 
band funds and personal contributions of the Indians. In 1959-60 approximately 
53% of the total cost of the programme was carried by welfare appropriation 
and the remaining 47% was met from band funds and direct personal contribu- 
tions by the Indians. This represents a significant change in Indian participation. 
In the 1958-59 year contributions by Indians, individually and from band funds, 
amounted to 42.3% of the total investment. 

Standards of housing continue to improve. Particular emphasis has been 
placed upon fire protection, hygiene, sanitary facilities and pride of ownership. 
A booklet, ‘“‘Canadian Indian Homes’’, was published to help the field administra- 
tion and Indians in selecting housing plans, determining appropriate specifica- 
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tions and guiding community development, house grouping, sanitation, selection 
of site, sewage disposal, etc. It is expected that the use of this handbook by 
Indian Affairs staff, Indian councils and individual Indians will promote the 
orderly development of Indian communities and adequate standards of housing, 
hygiene and essential services. 


Education 

Enrolment 

Indian pupils at school totalled 40,637, an increase of 1,801 over the previous 
year. In addition Indian schools had an enrolment of 1,244 non-Indian pupils, 
including children of government employees, Metis, and others who live in areas 
where schools are not available. 

Of special interest is the changing trend in the distribution of school popula- 
tion in the various classifications, shown in the comparative figures for 1959 and 
1960: 


Enrolment of Pupils 


1959 1960 

Uri tie JA yt COOGISNA Lier bed, SIM ee tees chard wok teas thee oak os aled 17,793 18,812 
Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools........... 283 362 
SE TEON MUCH OOLS eG Fas SOP In ea EL NG Cheat chs larecag ata Cis a diekeiduas' oes Relea ee 893 tis 
FLED ier! SCIOOLS Mxceeere Ger, Semen OR eoi a oe ie ay cee ts hears 8d ke ore 572 401 
Residential Schools 

(a) Boarders attending Residential Schools..................ee00. 9,691 9,109 

(b) Day Pupils attending Residential Schools..................0. 1,418 1,701 
DSeea ALR AID at Se Ay es ae a oh eae Ys Mars at ag eich aE else wid es wa Hew 8,186 9,479 
BL craic Paty Ue POL UIGN Ue ie eed Oe te eo aso sae ela ae nomi OF Wik es ye oe ae a bog oe 40,637 
Won-indians attending Indian schoolst e200", 83 ces OA as ed Jed 2s 1,168 1,244 

Residential Pupils attending Non-Indian Schools.................. 737 *902 


* Included in non-Indian school enrolment of 9,479. 


Teaching Staff 

For the operation of Indian schools during the 1959-60 fiscal year 4388 full- 
time and 20 part-time teachers were employed in residential schools, 789 full- 
time and 15 part-time teachers in day schools and 27 teachers in hospital schools, 
a total of 1,289. During the summer months 32 teachers taught in seasonal schools 
which are conducted for the benefit of Indian children who are unable to attend 
a day or residential school during the regular academic year. It was necessary to 
employ 114 substitute teachers in day schools and 75 substitute teachers in 
residential schools during the absence of regular staff. Of this number, 151 were 
employed for periods of two weeks or less, totalling 640 days, and 38 substituted 
for longer periods, for a total of 1,249 days. In day schools supervisory duties 
were performed by 146 principals and three assistant principals. Five hundred 
and eighty-two teachers taught in regular academic classes and 46 taught special 
subjects. In addition there were 22 teachers and five principals employed on 
isolated reserves who were required to perform community duties in addition 
to classroom teaching or supervision. These community duties are determined in 
accordance with the specific needs of the Indians on the particular reserve. They 
include adult educational programmes, activities to promote community im- 
provement, regular visitation of homes and assistance with administrative 
matters such as the payment of family allowances and the dispensing of medicines. 

The Department also provided lessons for Indian children and adults in 
hospital, employing 19 teachers and eight principals. For persons hospitalized for 
a lengthy period of time, this service is of therapeutic as well as educational 
value. 

In the residential schools 48 senior teachers and 11 assistant senior teachers 
performed supervisory duties under the direction of the principals and in the 
Maritimes one teacher is a primary reading supervisor for all schools. Three 
hundred and eighteen teachers taught regular academic classes and 73 taught 
special subjects in the residential schools. The special subjects taught in day 
and residential schools include home economics, arts and crafts, industrial arts, 
music, auxiliary education and physical education. 
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Three full-time and four part-time teacher-advisers were employed at six 
residential schools, Shingwauk, McKay, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, Prince 
Albert and Edmonton. These residential schools have assumed a new role of 
hostel for residential pupils who receive their instruction in nearby non-Indian 
schools. Many of these pupils, coming as they do from remote, isolated areas 
where they had little contact with the non-Indian culture into which they have 
been plunged on enrolment in a non-Indian school, require assistance not only to 
make the necessary emotional and social adjustments, but also to keep up with 
their academic studies. The Department has initiated the policy of employing 
teacher-advisers for this special assistance. They organize the study programme 
of the pupils attending non-Indian schools, supervise their studies, give guidance, 
keep student records, and assume liaison duties between the Indian school and 
the non-Indian school. 


One hundred and sixteen teachers of Indian racial origin were employed, 
8.9 per cent of the teaching staff—93 in day schools and 23 in residential schools. 
In day schools 75 of the Indian teachers were regular academic classroom tea- 
chers, six teach special subjects, home economics, industrial arts and music, 10 
were principals, one performed community duties in addition to teaching and 
one did supervisory and special community duties. Of the Indian teachers em- 
ployed in residential schools 19 were regular academic classroom teachers and 
four teach home economics and industrial arts. 


Regulations for the classification of teaching staff and a salary schedule are 
in effect. The principle in determining a teacher’s salary is based on an assessment 
of his qualifications, experience and assigned responsibilities, irrespective of the 
grade taught. Qualifications include academic and professional training. Exper- 
lence in teaching, supervision or educational administration is recognized. In 
assessing responsibilities, distinction 1s made between those teachers who are 
responsible for classroom teaching, those required to perform additional com- 
munity duties and those responsible for the supervision and organization of a 
number of classrooms. 


In view of the continued shortage of qualified teachers, it is still necessary 
to engage a number of employees who are not professionally trained. Preference 
is given to those with adequate academic training which will permit them to be 
admitted later to a teachers’ training college. They are expected to obtain pro- 
fessional training if they wish to continue their teaching careers and qualified 
teachers are engaged to replace teachers who are not qualified whenever it is 
possible to do so. Of the teaching staff 90.6% in day schools and 84.3% in residen- 
tial schools are qualified teachers. The number of teachers in day or residential 
schools who were not professionally trained was 11.7% of the teaching staff. 


The granting of annual salary increases to teaching staff is dependent on 
satisfactory service and periodic attendance at summer schools as required by 
the Regulations for the Classification of Teaching Staff. Four hundred and forty- 
one teachers were granted a salary increase during the 1959-60 academic year 
and 102 teachers were reclassified. Ninety-one teachers successfully completed 
summer school courses sponsored by provincial departments of education or 
recognized universities. 


There were 121 university graduates in Indian schools, 80 in day schools 
and 41 in residential schools. This was 9.4% of the total teaching staff. To assist 
teachers in improving their academic and professional qualifications without a 
break in service 28 teachers were granted educational leave of absence without 
pay to permit them to attend university or teachers’ colleges. 


Additional locations at which Indian schools are operated have been classified 
as isolated posts in accordance with the Isolated Posts Regulations, thus helping 
the Department to obtain qualified and experienced teachers in these remote 
areas. 
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At most Indian schools the Department provides furnished living quarters 
for which an accommodation deduction is made in accordance with Crown- 
owned Housing Regulations. 

During the academic year ending August 1959, 317 teachers terminated 
their employment. This is an annual staff turnover of 24.5 per cent. Eight 
teachers retired on account of age, four died, 47 were released and 258 resigned. 
Of those who resigned, 83 accepted teaching positions in non-Indian schools and 
30 accepted other types of employment. Twenty-four resigned to continue their 
education, 38 on account of ill health and 83 for other personal reasons. 

The proportion of male and female teachers employed during the fiscal year 
was 30.2% and 69.8% respectively. 


Text Books, Libraries, School Supplies and Equipment 

All standard classroom supplies and authorized text books are provided, as 
well as supplementary readers, reference books, kindergarten supplies and teach- 
ing aids for special programmes. 

Each school library was replenished by books for leisure reading or reference. 
To provide teachers with a list of library books a cumulative catalogue listing 
over 1,300 titles was printed and new titles will be added annually. 

To give teachers more flexibility and freedom in requisitioning library books 
the rate of distribution has been changed from an allowance of one book per 
pupil to books valued up to $1.75 per pupil per annum with a minimum of $40.00 
for a school. 

Furniture, furnishings, equipment and supplies were provided for (a) class- 
rooms; (b) teachers’ and staff residences; (c) sports—softball, soccer, volleyball, 
hockey, basketball, gymnasium and track activities; (d) playgrounds—swings, 
teeters and slides for smaller children unable to participate in organized games— 
for residential schools. 

The diet of children attending day schools was again supplemented with 
vitaminized biscuits and milk. 


Transportation of Pupils 

The transfer of greater numbers of Indian pupils to schools off the reserves 
has required more school buses. On some reserves large central schools have 
replaced several one-classroom schools, and children travel by vehicle. More 
Indian children were maintained in hostels and were served by buses for the 
journeys to and from municipal schools. 

There are now more opportunities for Indians to own or operate buses and 
the Branch gives preference to Indian operators when transportation contracts 
are let. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

Phonographs, radios and picture-projection equipment were issued to 
Indian schools. For schools which do not have electrical service, battery-powered 
equipment was provided. 

Encouragement and monetary help were given to schools and communities 
so they may join local film councils and share in the use of worthwhile films. 

Classroom band instruments and other aids to musical training were freely 
supplied. Extra provision was made wherever interest in music was especially 
marked or there were pupils of more than usual talent. 


Practical Arts and Vocational Training 

The Branch offers courses in industrial arts and home economics wherever 
local conditions make it feasible. Where there are sufficient pupils in one school 
or when a group of schools can be organized into a unit, specialist teachers are 
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hired. The course prescribed by the province in which the school is located is 
used as a guide in the preparation of programmes designed to meet the needs of 
the community. In all larger schools these courses are used to stress adjustment 
to modern conditions of living. 

The industrial arts programme offers young boys an opportunity for train- 
ing in woodwork, carpentry, sheetmetal work, draughting, motor mechanics 
and welding, using hand and machine tools. 

Most of the Indian residential schools gave instruction to the boys in at 
least two of the following courses: woodwork, sheetmetal work, farm mechanics, 
welding and motor mechanics. At 49 schools woodwork and carpentry were 
taught. Twenty-two offered courses in sheetmetal work and 20 taught motor 
mechanics. In addiion courses in home and farm mechanics were offered in four 
schools. Forty-six schools had courses in home economics. 

Industrial arts and home economics teachers were employed at the larger 
Indian day schools. Itinerant teachers also provided instruction in areas where 
day schools were sufficiently close together. 

Handicrafts such as leatherwork, copper tooling, beadwork and weaving 
were offered to patients in hospital schools. 

In addition the Branch provides, wherever possible, pre-apprenticeship 
training in specialized fields when requested by a group of eight or more adults. 
Eleven such courses were organized during the year. Indians who live close to 
urban centres are encouraged to enrol in night courses in carpentry, agriculture, 
motor mechanics, welding, homemaking and similar vocations. For young adults 
who live too far from such centres, special courses were given on the reserves. 
Industrial arts shops at the residential schools or day schools were used and 
teachers of industrial arts and home economics co-operate with the Branch in 
developing suitable courses and helping in the training. 

The Branch also initiated short courses in carpentry, agriculture and home- 
making, using reserve facilities. Throughout Canada Indian boys and girls were 
enrolled in trade schools, vocational schools, schools of agriculture or technical 
institutes. Others were enrolled in the correspondence courses offered by the 
various provincial Departments of Education. 


Sports, Physical Education and Extra-Curricular Activities 
Indian day and residential schools follow the same course of study as that 
prescribed for the province in which they operate. Some residential schools 
employ part-time instructors for athletics and sports. Thus they can give special 
training in such activities as tumbling, folk dancing, pyramid building, track 
and field contests, and other similar projects. 
Sports equipment was provided as usual, and the Branch continued its 
systematic supply of playground equipment for day and residential schools. 
Many Indian boys and girls were enrolled in such extra-curricular activities 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Junior Red Cross and 4H Clubs. 
The Tom Longboat Trophy was won by Walter G. Noel of the Portage la 
Prairie Agency, while Tom Longboat Medals were awarded to: 
Roddy Vincent Tait—B.C. and Yukon Region 
Donna Laura Pine—Northern Ontario Region 
Dennis Shipman—Southern Ontario Region 
Aurelien Gill—Quebec Region 
Alexander Denny—Maritime Region 


Guidance 

In connection with the guidance programme, two testing programmes were 
organized during the year. One was a comparative study of Indian students in 
high schools of various types. This testing programme involved a sampling of the 
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Grades 10 to 12 students in certain high schools across the country. The other 
was a complete survey concerning the achievement of Indian students in language 
and mathematics in Indian schools, in Grades 7 to 9 inclusive. It is expected that 
each of these surveys will provide information necessary for the improvement of 
our teaching methods as well as supplying educational personnel with useful 
pate hee to assist in guiding students into schools and courses suitable for 
them. 


An innovation of the guidance programme last year was the development of 
guidance conferences in B.C. It is hoped that other regions will adopt similar 
procedures to assist in informing teachers, principals and agency staff regarding 
effective guidance materials and techniques. 


Post-Elementary Education 


The Department assists worthy Indian students to follow academic, pro- 
fessional or vocational courses in non-Indian schools so long as the student shows 
satisfactory progress and industry. This educational assistance may vary from 
the payment of tuition fees only for some, to full maintenance costs for others, 
according to the financial circumstances of the family or student involved. 
Assistance was provided for 2,233 students during the year. 


In addition, the Department also offered 40 scholarships to outstanding 
Indian students in Canada. Of these, 17 were awarded last year, ranging in 
amount from $250.00 to $1,250.00. For the first time, six scholarships were pro- 
vided for training in art and music. Two of these were won by students in art 
and two in music. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


Regional and district school superintendents played a vital role in the in- 
service training programme. Various types of teacher training projects were 
planned, ranging from conferences to superintendents’ news letters. A second 
orientation course for teachers proceeding to seasonal schools was held at North 
Bay, Ont. In the fall, five of the eight regions organized teachers’ conventions. 
During the winter, local teacher institutes and discussion groups met with their 
school superintendents to discuss common problems and to receive assistance 
with special ones. 


At present, a rather good plan seems to be evolving for teacher conventions 
to permit Indian school teachers to hold their convention in conjunction with 
that of the provincial teachers. If the teachers of Indian children meet the day 
before or the day after the regular provincial convention, then they can take 
advantage of both gatherings. This plan is being followed in several regions and 
is valuable in maintaining liaison between teachers of Indian and non-Indian 
children. 


School Supervision 


With the growth and improvement of educational facilities for all Indian 
children supervision has assumed a larger and more exacting role. To meet the 
increasing demands for closer supervision each administrative region is to be 
divided into school districts. The organization of school districts has been carried 
out during the year in British Columbia which now comprises five school districts 
each administered by a District School Superintendent with a Regional School 
Superintendent to co-ordinate and direct the supervision and administration of 
Indian education within the region. 


The shortage of trained personnel to fill the supervisory positions was a 
serious problem. Several school superintendent positions remained vacant during 
the year. 
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The school inspectorates, although greatly reduced in size by the new organi- 
zation, are still relatively large because of the scattered Indian population and 
for this and other reasons the assistance of the provincial school superintendents 
was required and is gratefully acknowledged. 


Inspection reports in general commented favourably on the appearance of 
the children and on their growing interest in school activities. Although ab- 
senteeism remains a serious obstacle to progress in some areas there was a general 
over all improvement in this respect. The most significant signs of progress were 
to be found in the increasing numbers of students ready to enter non-Indian 
schools, particularly at the high school level and the decline in the number of 
dropouts in the lower grades. 

The Fifth Conference of Superintendents of Indian Schools held in Ottawa 
in December 1959, brought together the headquarters and field staff of the 
Education Division to review policy and procedure in the light of recent develop- 
ments in Indian education. 


Statistical Report 


In collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an annual statistical 
report on the following aspects of Indian education listed below was published 
and distributed. 


(1) Promotions, non-promotions and attendance of Indian pupils, June 
959. 


(2) Distribution of Indian school children and non-Indian children in 
Indian schools by age, grade and sex, January 1959. 


(3) Destinations of pupils withdrawing from Indian schools, June 1959. 


Curriculum 


The most difficult task facing the Indian school child is learning a new 
literary language. How perplexing it is can scarcely be appreciated and the 
degree to which the Indian people are overcoming this handicap deserves com- 
mendation. 


The Canada-wide testing programme for Indian schools in 1958 revealed 
weaknesses in the learning of reading which in turn restricted achievement in all 
other areas of learning. To strengthen the learning process in reading, a reading 
research programme as a pilot project was launched in the Indian schools in the 
Maritimes in September 1959 under the direction of a reading specialist. This 
programme covered 1,200 children in Grades I to VI inclusive. The major ob- 
jectives of this research are to isolate language handicaps and learning difficulties, 
to raise the reading achievement of these pupils through developmental and 
remedial programmes and to produce a handbook on language teaching tech- 
niques for Indian schools. 


The total programme in the Indian schools in the Maritimes has been 
geared to this research. Fall tests of achievement levels and diagnostic patterns 
were administered in all schools. The content and pace of instruction were set 
by the results. 


This experiment was essentially a co-operative effort involving pupils, 
parents, teachers and supervisors. Valuable in-service teacher training has 
resulted. Parents have been encouraged to show a direct interest in their children’s 
school progress and to promote a greater familiarity with the English language in 
the home, particularly for beginners. Pupil participation in the reading pro- 
gramme has been stressed and encouraged through graphic illustrations of their 
individual scores and a broad use of the library. Perhaps the most promising 
benefit of the first stages of this research was the keen professional interest and 
constructive attitude of the teachers. 


This research programme will be pursued in the Maritimes in 1960-61. 
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Instruction in Indian schools on the content and meaning of the Indian 
Treaty appropriate to the area and people concerned became mandatory in 1959. 
The schools concerned were provided with copies of the treaty, a treaty map of 
Canada, and a classroom guide. 

The curriculum in Indian schools is, as far as possible, sufficiently flexible to 
meet the needs of the individual and the community. The curriculum adjustments 
demanded by a wide variety of living conditions ranging from those of the mi- 
grant hunter to that of the suburban industrial worker impose on Indian educa- 
tion an intricate pattern of curriculum activities. 


Liaison Activities 

The interest of the public at large stirred up by the activities of Indian and 
non-Indian groups devoted to the Indian cause, continued to rise. The demand 
for information on Indian education has increased with the growing public desire 
to assist the acculturation process of the Indian. Field and staff officials of the 
Education Division disseminate information on Indian education through their 
contacts with individuals, school boards, provincial departments of education, 
provincial teachers’ associations, Indian groups, church officials, vocational 
training officials and such organizations as the Canadian Education Association, 
the Home and School Association, UNESCO, the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the Canadian Association of School Superintendents and Inspectors, the 
Canadian Psychological Association and the Joint Planning Commission of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


Joint Schools 

During the past fiscal year 13 agreements between the federal government 
and local school authorities were negotiated to provide classroom accommodation 
for Indian children in non-Indian schools. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of these joint schools by provinces and the number of Indian pupils 
involved, towards the cost of which the federal government contributed approxi- 
mately $750,000: 


Province No. of Joint Schools Indian Enrolment 
OUCATIO eT atte en Lene noes cee cea re hek 3 140 
Manito Dame acicis | ants ce hea 1 30 
Sasica (Che wea lieve peeked, che nae . eee nrarae. 2 4 290 
Jeraantela, Clinen| OW nn bo one o.6 Sen Oo Maemo Ceo 5 180 
640 


Integrated education gained momentum. There was an increase of 1,801 in 
the total Indian student enrolment, of which 71 per cent (or 1,293) was attrib- 
utable to an increase in attendance at non-Indian schools. 

The residential schools continued to play an increasingly important part in 
the integration programme as hostels for Indian students attending local non- 
Indian schools. Approximately 10 per cent of the residential pupils were thus 
educated with non-Indian children in local non-Indian day schools. 


Indian School Committees 

In line with the general policy of the department to provide Indian people 
with an opportunity to share more and more of the responsibility for reserve 
administration, band councils were empowered in 1957 to appoint school com- 
mittees to advise and assist with the operation of the local school. 

To date, school committees have been formed in the following regions: 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Southern Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritimes. The 19 current school committees assume responsibility for 
such matters as school attendance, care of school property and special disciplinary 
problems which may arise on the reserve. They act in an advisory capacity in 
such matters as school accommodation, maintenance and Janitor services. They 
may also be consulted about joint education in non-Indian schools. 


A 


iY” 
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Adult Education 

This is the first year that the number of Indian adults in classes of various 
kinds has exceeded 1,000. As the Indian people become familiar with the pro- 
gramme and realize that it can help them to have better homes and earn a better 
living, it is expected that more and more will take literacy training, upgrading 
classes, trade courses, handicrafts or other forms of adult education provided by 
the Branch. 

Of the 1223 enrolled, 361 were taking literacy and upgrading training. Many 
of these were hoping to gain entrance to trade schools or other vocational institu- 
tions to help them towards a better livelihood. There were 78 enrolled in handi- 
craft classes, 356 in homemaking and 166 in trade courses of one kind or another. 
The balance of 262 were engaging in community projects like those under the 
direction of St. Francis Xavier University, which directed community develop- 
ment programmes on reserves on Cape Breton Island. 


Annual Report—Construction 

During the fiscal year 28 day schools, providing a total of 66 classrooms, 
were completed. In addition construction began on 13 day schools providing 33 
new classrooms. Seven more classrooms were converted from existing facilities 
at day schools. 

At residential schools 42 new classrooms came into operation and contracts 
for new construction providing a further 28 classrooms were awarded. Twenty- 
six new staff units at both day and residential schools were completed and 
contracts for 12 more units awarded. 

Two one-classroom schools in Ontario, at Lansdowne House and Christian 
Island, were destroyed by fire. Both were replaced by prefabricated buildings. 
Substantial progress was made on the construction of the Whitehorse R.C. 
Hostel and the Yukon Protestant Hostel, both of which are scheduled for com- 
pletion early in the 1960-61 fiscal year. 

The Department of Public Works began planning for construction of new 
residential schools at Fort Frances, Ont., and LaTuque, Que. These will provide 
for an enrolment of 120 and 250 pupils respectively. Construction of each is 
scheduled to begin in 1960-61. 


Reserves and Land Register 


General reserve land registers which record data concerning the basic title 
to Indian Reserves and alienations therefrom were completed for 77 reserves and 
settlements in which lands have been reserved for the use of Indians. To date a 
total of 118 areas have been concluded of which 110 are in Alberta, 4in Ontario 
and 2 each in Saskatchewan and Quebec. 

A request was received from the Ontario Departments of Mines, and Lands 
and Forests for particulars, including plans, of surrenders, sales and disposition 
of mines and minerals, and as a result, consolidation of records pertaining to the 
sales of all surrendered lands in Ontario was started. Some of these records date 
back more than 125 years. In all there are 68 whole townships, 23 whole townplots 
and 26 other areas being parts of townships and/or blocks of land not within an 
organized municipality to be reviewed. During the year records pertaining to 29 
ian 6 townplots and 1 “other” area were compiled and cardex recordings 
made. 

The annual survey programme which is carried out under the direction of 
the Surveyor General of Canada, included 106 items involving subdivision and 
boundary work on reserves, school sites, and areas being acquired from various 
sources for Indian purposes. Thirty-three items were completed and three were 
withdrawn following field investigations carried out by an official of the Surveyor 
General’s staff. Ten items were partially completed while work on six areas was 
confined to preliminary or exploratory surveys. 
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No new Indian Reserves were established during the year although several 
parcels of land were acquired as additions. An exchange of land was made in 
Saskatchewan whereby the Saulteaux Band received some 14,000 acres of pro- 
vincial forest lands and $20,000 for the release of 213 acres of Saulteaux Indian 
Reserve No. 159 to be used by the province for a park. A number of lots were 
acquired from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources in 
~ the Yukon and Northwest Territories for the construction of homes for Indians. 


Resources 
Land Sales and Leases 


The sale agreement covering some 3,100 acres of Sarnia Indian Reserve has 
been operative for a little over a year. A total of $2,402,386.64 has been received 
being $2,160,478.18 principal and $241,908.46 interest. The purchasers have 
resold 362 acres or a little over 10% of the total acreage and for which Letters 
Patent have been issued. The principal paid to date is nearly one-third of the 
purchase price of $6,521,946, all of which is payable by March 15, 1961. 


At Caughnawaga settlements have been reached with 93% of the individuals 
entitled to compensation from the St. Lawrence Seaway expropriation. Com- 
pensation payments to date total $2,221,074. 


At the request of the respective Indian bands, Musqueem Indian Reserve 
No. 1 and Langley Indian Reserve No. 8, New Westminster, B.C., were sold. 
The reserves were unoccupied and unused. Musqueem Reserve (4.85 acres) sold 
for $25,300 and Langley Reserve (4.51 acres) for $29,464.30. Killustal Indian 
Reserve No. 1 and No. 1A in northern B.C., were sold to Columbia Cellulose 
Limited for $28,000. A number of islands in Georgian Bay were disposed of by 
public tender and private sale. Several islands in the St. Lawrence River were 
also sold. The remaining islands are small but are being picked up by owners of 
adjacent properties for protective reasons, and by others. 


The number of leases and permits of surface rights in effect on March 31, 
1960, was 4,867—370 more than on the same date the preceding year. The rental 
received totalled $1,012,941.51, not including rentals received by Indian super- 
intendents and distributed locally to individual Indians under the authority of 
Section 63 of the Indian Act. 
| With the approval of the Squamish Band of Indians, 41.68 acres of Capilano 

Indian Reserve No. 5 have been leased to Park Royal Shopping Centre Ltd., for 
a term of eighty years from April 1, 1960, at an annual rental in excess of $78,000 
for the first 20 years. Rental for each subsequent 20-year period of the term will 
be negotiated. In addition Park Royal paid $1,000 per acre to reimburse the 
Squamish Band for expenses incurred in moving and relocating Indian families 
who lived on the leased area. The lease gives the company an option exercisable 
within five years to lease additional reserve land. The sum of $50,000 has been 
paid for this option. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Exploration work on Indian reserves continued on a fair level of activity. 
At least 15 seismic surveys were completed on reserves in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. Drilling declined from last year as only five wells, totalling 31,479 feet, 
were drilled. There was one discovery during the year, the W.R. Supertest Buck 
Lake No. 6-20-45-2 Well on the Buck Lake Indian Reserve, about 65 miles south- 
west of Edmonton. 


Ninety-one wells on Indian reserves are either producing or capable of 
producing oil or gas. With the exception of one on the White Bear Reserve in 
southeastern Saskatchewan, all are in Alberta. 
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Revenue from oil and gas credited to band funds increased over the previous 
year, although it was substantially below that of 1957-58: 


1959-60 1958-59 
Bonuses from sale of oil and gas rights................-. $ 399,145.40 $ 103,473.75 
Annualirentals*(approxeye sie klta: See ae eee Coes ore eee 719,197.86 719,024.39 
Royalties. omproductionsi£®. 0. ie odasd Oe laa ie ees is 898, 630. 60 625, 126. 28 


$ 2,016,973.86  §$ 1,447,624.42 
Mining 
No ore is produced from Indian Reserves. Nine Prospector’s Permits were 
issued and 41 claims were recorded. 


Revenue from sales of gravel, sand, and other non-metallic substances 
amounted to $110,260.71. 


Forestry 

Forest surveys on Indian reserves in British Columbia were continued. 
Reports have now been received covering 219 Indian reserves having an area 
of 257,504 acres. Field work of a forest survey was carried out on the Resti- 
gouche Reserve in Quebec. 

Arrangements were made with the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources to begin forest surveys on forested 
Indian reserves east of British Columbia beginning in 1961. 

There were 33 active timber licences on reserves. 

Income from the sale of forest products amounted to $537,892.57, a con- 
siderable increase over the previous year. 


Membership 


The inclusion in membership of 148 children was protested by Indians during 
the year in accordance with the provisions of sections 9 and 12 of the Indian Act. 
In 40 cases the children were declared entitled to be registered as Indians, and 
in 32 cases the children were declared not entitled to be registered as Indians 
on account of non-Indian paternity. Decisions are pending on 76 protests, which 
are still under investigation. 

The Indian population according to the Indian Register, on December 31, 
1959, was 179,093. 


Indian Estates 


There was a decline in the number of estates administered compared to the 
previous year due to delay in obtaining replacements for personnel who left the 
estates section. However, 1,431 estates were coucluded compared to 840 opened 
for administration during the year. In addition, over 200 old estates cases were 
reviewed and closed out in further reduction of the backlog. 

R.C.M.P. and other police reports in 133 cases of fatal accidents were 
examined for third party liability and appropriate action was taken where con- 
sidered necessary or advisable. 

The estates section is responsible for the administration of several hundred 
estates of mentally incompetent Indians. 


Individual Land Holding Register 

The work of completing the new individual land holding register is pro- 
gressing with details for 18 reserves now set up. Preliminary work is continuing 
on abstracts for other reserves for incorporation in the new registry system. 

Checking and confirming individual ownership and land affected by right- 
of-way, easements, sales, and an increasing volume of reserve lands under lease, 
is responsible for a substantial portion of the work of this unit. 

Steady progress is being made in issuing formal recognition of entitlement 
to possession of individual land holdings. 
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Trusts and Annuities 


The Indian Band Fund 

The Indian Band funds held by the Government totalled $27,959,315.18, 
at March 31, 1960. Of this amount $24,247,514.29 stood to the credit of Capital 
Account and $3,711,800.89 to the credit of Revenue Account. 

The amount in Band funds increased by $306,252.70 during the year, while 
in the same period expenditures were $7 ,418,041.94. 

The following is a comparative statement of major items of expenditure for 
the past fiscal year as compared with the year ended March 31, 1951. 


Amount Amount 
March 81, 1960 March 31, 1961 
A pric itural, Agsistance ta. bce san osermmies « das daestua lates $ 745,256.13 $ 331,392.98 
Destrtute i eliet soe aoe ae ee See steno ee een kk Sa) Rab” MBs! 491,129.36 
Operation and Management of Band Property........... 837,018.45 93,879.88 
PLGUSITIG MIE. Ae Ons SER eat Mallon Sa ooe sh etna 1, 472,051.00 149,765.99 
Roacdsiandl Brid ceszie. ah. Secale s RS Ch ec § Wee dee 369, 065. 38 80, 465.35 


Income to the Band funds from all sources during the year amounted to 
$7, 724,294.64. 


Savings 

In addition to Indian Band funds $838,072.23 is held on behalf of individual 
Indians and Indian estates from which disbursements totalling $458,233.97 were 
made. 


Non Band Accounts 

In previous annual reports non-band funds were incorporated in the Indian 
Trust Fund. They have been transferred to separate special accounts and are not 
included in the above Band fund figures. Disbursements from these special 
accounts during the year amounted to $1,668,608.60 and the balance in such 
accounts at March 31, 1960, amounted to $426,384.28. 


Annuities 


Annuity monies totalling $482,362.00 were distributed to 85,634 Indians in 
accordance with the provisions of the various treaties. The amount includes 
money paid on account of enfranchisements, commutations and arrears. 


Enfranchisement 


The number of Indians enfranchised during the past fiscal year in each 
Province was as follows: 





IN GV COULD a, PES EE tae CRE ee ONE USES Pats OR ee ok Oe eet CEES Tee EUR EEE ee 6 
Prince: edward ean! tists TCE ay £) 0ic) AE eI. SIRE LA nil 
ee Uns PALS WLC ne RS ae aa: roma A or diiel wale dis setars ise BI tavern wets exh ahh ote ea bora 17 
LOG eG Mare MIEN es iat cs cles tie iw slo te cA sO sied Gv, sie pe ciae Se cate e bil ols.e kh cule Pole We oink ses 45 
TCO ee eer IR ene eee oat EMTs otk eee ne acc wale ent cass ae eee tae bb ee 356 
LGAs Lik Sete ITER, Ae eee os whe FR ERASE GRO tts Pht dee edger e He tea oa fatte tote le ble oS dak 193 
ROI ALE OWA MTT cooks coh cule cc bole meldnd caer tee leet dee eee eee, eee des 113 
aot SN nk ME ya dha is A a cad ms chee Cea diam tant che Wee 95 
EACUMAL AP MLM AC Carte Oy Tek 5 sae RC aC Gils 4s ats HERS OME SERCO’ Kio git bs 234 
INOLELIMWVICSUMECETLUOLIOS taate tty Sete es ee ee SO ae es OMe ee noes a2 
LON t Ort bOl Vrs ctee vie oh <0 ue So tca sree soe octet nace ote Sete etn canine ok 32 

DOE ae CER CPR ois sc et OPES in Oe OL Sa RE 2 ee 14123 


Approval was refused 63 Indians whose applications for enfranchisement 
involved 148 persons. 
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Engineering and Construction 


The Engineering and Construction Division provided engineering and 
architectural services to other divisions of the Branch and the wide diversity of 
the work on the various Indian reserves is illustrated below. 


Works for the Education Division 
(a) New Construction 

Twenty-six ancillary buildings were erected at 24 sites. These included 
electrical power and pump houses, manual training buildings, garages, root 
houses and other miscellaneous buildings at Indian day and residential schools. 
Construction has also begun on 11 additional miscellaneous buildings at various 
sites. . 

Eleven staff units were completed at seven school sites and another 12 units 
are partially completed at eight sites. 

Fifteen schools were completed which provided 32 more classrooms. One 
of the larger schools, that at Wikwemikong included a combined assembly hall 
and gymnasium. 

Construction of 13 schools is in hand which, when completed, will provide 
43 additional classrooms including home economics and industrial arts rooms. 
Four of these schools will have combined assembly hall and gymnasiums. 


(b) Reconstruction and Maintenance 


Extensive maintenance and repair work involving mechanical trades was 
carried out at some 80 day and residential schools. This included heating, plumb- 
ing and electrical renovations, propane and natural gas installations, refrigeration, 
power distribution lines, well drilling, water supply and treatment equipment, 
sewage disposal facilities, as well as replacement of kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment. 

Work is in progress on 41 contracts for maintenance and repair work at 
various day and residential schools. 


Works for Agencies Division 


Contracts completed included two staff residences and extensions to two 
office buildings, as well as the construction of a small electric power plant. A 
special marine patrol vessel based on a design by a private naval architect was 
completed for the west coast. 

Construction is under way on a staff residence in addition to an agency office 
building and a new four-bay garage building. 

Road construction and maintenance was carried out as well as some bridge 
building on a large number of Indian Reserves. Although some of this work was 
done on a firm price contract basis, the majority of the work was performed by 
renting road building machinery and the purchase of gravel and other material. 
This division assisted in the preparation of specifications and assessed tenders as 
well as providing direct supervision on a number of special projects. 

Construction was completed on a number of water supply and sewage dis- 
posal projects, the largest being the water system for the Indian village at Pointe 
Bleue. A contract has been awarded for phase one of a water supply system for the 
village of Brocket in Alberta. 

Investigations were carried out and reports prepared outlining the possible 
cost and the economic feasibility of providing water services to numerous Indian 
communities throughout Canada. 


Works for the Welfare Division 


Working drawings, outline specifications and bills of materials have been 
prepared for seven standard low-cost Indian houses. 
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Plans and specifications were also prepared for a prototype Indian home 
incorporating certain new features of design, furnishings and fittings. Three of 
these units are being constructed on an experimental basis, and for administration 
purposes, on three widely separated sites. Accurate cost data will be maintained 
and the impact of the new design features on the Indian population will be 
appraised. 


Works for the Reserves and Trusts Division 
Assistance was given to the Reserves and Trusts Division on the administra- 
tion of contracts and construction matters in connection with community halls, 
water supply systems, roads and housing units financed from Indian Band Trust 
unds. 


Field Administration 


Responsibility for general field administration rests with the Agencies 
Division and specifically includes staff management and training, methods and 
procedures, provision and maintenance of buildings and equipment, construction 
and maintenance of reserve roads, power lines and water systems, and necessary 
liaison with Indian and Northern Health Services for the provision of medical 
services to Indians. 


Staff Management and Training 

The total field establishment of Agencies Division in the 89 Indian Agencies 
and 8 Regional Offices across Canada reached a new high of 562 employees, 
compared to 420 five years ago. Full-time employees of Indian status (excluding 
teachers) totalled 64. The increase in field staff was necessitated by more work 
in social welfare, economic development and education, and by the introduction 
of hospital insurance plans in a number of provinces. 

New appointments to the field staff of the Branch totalled 49, and 82 em- 
ployees were moved on promotion or by transfer to enable full advantage to be 
taken of their abilities and potential. 

In line with the pattern of biennial superintendents’ conferences at the 
regional and national levels during alternate years, a national conference was 
held at the Banff School of Fine Arts in September. The programme for this 
meeting of superintendents, regional supervisors and senior officers of the Branch 
from Ottawa was planned to permit a free exchange of ideas and experiences. 
The main theme of the conference was the promotion of a greater degree of 
independence in the Indian and in Indian community development, with partic- 
ular attention being given to problems and policies associated with education 
of the Indian for social competency and financial independence, individual and 
community welfare programmes and economic development. In addition, atten- 
tion was given to organization and administration, with emphasis on the exten- 
sion of authority and responsibility to Indians. 


Transportation and Equipment 

Four additional new vehicles and 28 replacements were purchased, bringing 
the Branch-owned fleet to 233. 

The “M.V. Brendan’’, Bella Coola Agency, was replaced by a modern 
vessel, the ‘‘D.M. MacKay’”’. 


Accommodation 

Ninety-seven regional and agency offices were maintained throughout the 
year, 21 in rented space, 41 in federal buildings, 32 in Branch-owned buildings 
and others in shared accommodation, in addition to which sub-agency offices were 
maintained on many reserves. Crown-owned residences were occupied by 150 
employees of the Branch. 
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Names and Locations of Regional Offices and Indian Agencies 


Name 


MARITIMES 
Miramichi 
Eskasoni 
PAB, 


QUEBEC 
Abitibi 
Bersimis 
Caughnawaga 
Jeune Lorette 
Maniwaki 
Oka 


ONTARIO 


Southern Ontario 
Caradoc 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Moravian 
Simcoe 
Rice and Mud Lakes 


Northern Ontario 
Chapleau 
Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 
Manitoulin Island 


MANITOBA 
Clandeboye 
Dauphin 
Fisher River 
Island Lake 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Battleford 
Carlton 
Crooked Lake 
Duck Lake 


ALBERTA AND N.W.T. 


Alberta 
Athabaska 
Blackfoot 
Blood 
Edmonton 
Fort Vermilion 


N.W.T. 
Aklavik 
Fort Smith 


BritisH CoLuMBIA AND 
YUKON 


British Columbia 
Babine 
Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Cowichan 
Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Kootenay 
Kwawkewlth 
Lytton 
New Westminster 


Yukon 
Yukon 


Location 


Amherst, N.S. 
Chatham, N.B. 
Eskasoni, N.S. 
Lennox Island, P.E.I. 


Quebec City 
Amos 

Betsiamites 
Caughnawaga 
Village des Hurons 
Maniwaki 

Oka 


Toronto 
Muncey 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Thamesville 
Sutton West 
Peterborough 


North Bay 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 
Manitowaning 


Winnipeg 
Selkirk 
Dauphin 
Hodgson 
Island Lake 


Saskatoon 
Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Broadview 
Duck Lake 


Edmonton 


Fort Chipewyan 
Gleichen 
Cardston 
Edmonton 

Fort Vermilion 


Inuvik 
Fort Smith 


Vancouver 


Hazelton 

Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Duncan 

Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Cranbrook 

Alert Bay 

Lytton 

New Westminster 


Whitehorse 


Name 


St. John River 
Shubenacadie 


Pierreville 


Pointe Bleue 
Restigouche 
Seven Islands 
Timiskaming 


Sarnia 

Bruce 

Six Nations 
St. Regis 
Tyendinaga 
Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Nelson River 
Norway House 
Portage la Prairie 
The Pas 


File Hills-Qu’ Appelle 
Meadow Lake 

Pelly 

Shellbrook 
Touchwood 


Hobbema 

Lesser Slave Lake 
Peigan 

Saddle Lake 
Stony-Sarcee 


Yellowknife 


Nicola 
Okanagan 
Queen Chariotte 
Skeena River 
Stuart Lake 
Terrace 
Vancouver 

West Coast 
Williams Lake 


Location 


Woodstock, N.B. 
Micmac, N.S. 


St. Francois du Lac 


Pointe Bleue 
Restigouche 

Sept-Lles 
Notre-Dame-du-Nord 


Sarnia 

Chippawa Hill 
Brantford 

St. Regis (Quebec) 
Deseronto 

Walpole Island 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Sturgeon Falls 
Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Ilford 

Norway House 
Portage la Prairie 
The Pas 


Fort Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 
Kamsack 
Shellbrook 
Punnichy 


Hobbema 
High Prairie 
Brocket 

St. Paul 
Calgary 


Yellowknife 


Merritt 
Vernon 
Masset 

Prince Rupert 
Vanderhoof 
Terrace 
Vancouver 
Port Alberni 
Williams Lake 
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The Provincial Picture 
British Columbia 

It has become increasingly evident that more and more Indians were and 
are on the move. Individually and in groups they have moved in search of a 
more stable form of economy than existed in their home reserve area. Fort St. 
James, Pendleton Bay and Summit Lake are good examples of the consolidation 
that is taking place where Indians from small isolated bands have moved into 
centres where employment was to be found and the benefits of Unemployment 
Insurance were available in the off seasons. Many of the young people are realizing 
that a higher standard of education and the advantage of vocational training 
are prerequisites to competing on the labour market today. In the face of a 
tightening overall economy it is evident that if our Indians are going to find 
employment and security they must be in a position to compete with non-Indians 
in the employment fields. Educationally, vocationally, through higher standards 
in welfare fields, living standards and counselling, the native population is 
gradually accumulating standards of living and attainments acceptable in non- 
Indian communities and employment opportunities. . 

Integration of Indian children into joint schools reached a gratifying level of 
accomplishment in the past year. The construction of joint schools at North 
Vancouver, Kamloops, Penticton, Fort St. James, New Hazelton and ,White- 
horse means that no Indian student above Grade X is now being educated in a 
segregated situation in this region. 

New construction in Indian day schools provided comfortable modern 
buildings at Aiyansh, Kuspiox, Kitwanga, Homalco and Quilchena. 

Residential schools were renovated and several were provided with new 
fire-escapes, modern kitchens and equipment and improved sanitation. 

The appointment of three new district superintendents of schools helped 
the education programme. The promotion of in-service training programmes for 
teachers and accelerated supervision of both day and residential schools are but 
examples of the services offered by these officials. They created a wider interest 
in education which resulted in new school committees on reserves at Mount 
Currie, Alert Bay, Bella Bella and Klemtu, with others under organization at 
Interior and North Coast Reserves. 

In vocational training diversification was an outstanding feature. Practical 
nursing had the largest number of students enrolled, but with substantial re- 
presentation in such courses as commercial training, beauty culture, carpentry, 
plumbing, electrical training, boat building, machine shop, heavy-duty diesel 
mechanics, radio electronics and aeronautics. In addition, nine students enrolled 
at the University of B.C. Many students began matriculation at various high 
schools and one student began training as a registered nurse. In all cases, no 
concessions were given or asked. All had the prerequisites demanded of other 
trainees and entered their chosen fields and trades with the same training as their 
non-Indian classmates. 

Labour strikes curtailed the otherwise normal labour situation in B.C. Two 
of the major strikes affected the Indian economy particularly. The fishing season 
suffered seriously due to strike action and a two-week lay-off at the peak of the 
run. The main hardship was that, because of the shortened season many fisher- 
men did not qualify for Unemployment Insurance benefits. The second major 
strike, embracing the huge lumber industry, affected those employed in the 
woods, sawmills and allied occupations. 

Commercial licences issued to Indians in the Pacific Coast area during 1959 
totalled 5,488, and resulted in a catch in excess of 300,000 salmon. 

Throughout the winter many agencies benefitted by the Winter Works 
Programme and in all a total of 250 Indians were employed for varying periods. 
Other projects, like the micro-wave installations along the Alaska Highway, 
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provided winter employment for close to 100 Indians. Generally speaking, the 
Indians did very well for employment. In addition to specific projects, many 
augmented seasonal employment by such occupations as making railway ties, 
cutting mine props, gathering fir cones for seed, Christmas tree harvesting. 
These are all large-scale operations, particularly suitable for Indian employment. 

Christmas tree cutting by Interior Indian bands increased considerably due 
in part to five long-term cutting permits being issued to Christmas tree com- 
panies who supervised the cutting and pruning. Estimated number of trees sold 
amounted to 388,000. As a result of the excellent returns further long-term 
management permits are under consideration for next year. 

A continuation of the Timber Resource Surveys resulted in 198 Indian 
reserves in eight Indian agencies being cruised and management reports prepared. 
Six timber licences were issued with an estimated total volume of 146,300 C. 
cubic feet. 

Continued interest in handicrafts was evident in many parts of the region. 
Increased activity in the carving of argillite totem poles on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the manufacture of Indian sweaters and leather goods on Vancouver 
Island has been noted particularly. 


The placement programme maintained a high degree of success in placing 
vocational graduates. Most of these young people were employed in urban centres 
and are making an excellent adjustment to their new environment. Labour force 
surveys brought to light many potentially reliable workmen and in areas of re- 
duced economy provided a nucleus of manpower for alternative occupations. 
Plans were completed to implement these surveys particularly in the coastal 
agencies where traditional fishermen find it difficult to make a comfortable living. 


Agricultural development continued with increased vigour, especially in the 
southern part of B.C. Many Indians have realized the potential income and 
livelihood that comes from controlled management of their lands. Small tree 
fruits, home garden plots and the breaking of additional land spurred interest in 
many areas. In the Interior the trend was towards increased and improved beef 
herds and greater hay production. Band funds, B.C. Special Vote and revolving 
fund loans were used to increase herds, provide good sires and necessary farm 
machinery. Considerably more interest was shown in cattlemen’s associations, 
4H Clubs for the youngsters and in new methods of production and management. 
A large project in the Chilcotin area of the Williams Lake Agency assisted the 
Indians of the Anahim band to secure an extensive irrigation system which will 
provide up to 600 acres of new hay production. This band’s stock ranged in excess 
of 1,000 head of beef cattle last year. 


The completion of many road projects and the spasmodic nature of the 
forest industry resulted in increased participation by larger numbers of Indians 
in farming. Continued emphasis was placed on the breaking of additional land to 
increase forage production for larger beef herds. 


Six new Homemakers Club were organized, at Soowahlie, Kuper Island, 
Shell Beach, Chemainus Bay, Anahim Lake and Cheam Reserves, making a 
total of 40 active groups in B.C. Club projects undertaken included first aid and 
sewing instruction, community improvement campaigns, recreational activities 
for the young people and money-raising programmes. One-day local club rallies 
were held in the Kamloops and Stuart Lake agencies. 


Through the co-operation of provincial, municipal and private agencies, 
welfare services to Indians increased greatly both on and off reserves. The 
organization of band committees to advise on matters of welfare assistance, 
delinquencies and other community welfare needs was an encouraging develop- 
ment. Also of interest was the establishment of councils and centres in Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert and other population centres to assist the Indian in his adjust- 
ment to off-reserve life and occupation. 
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A committee, representing the provincial Social Welfare Department and 
the Indian Affairs Branch, which advises on difficult cases and makes recommen- 
dations for improvement and extension of services to Indians, continued to meet 
regularly. It concentrated this year on the compilation of case load statistics, 
the special needs of certain problem communities, and child welfare services. 


A total of 176 new houses were started and completed during the year with 
a further 69 units started during the previous year and finished in the 1959-60 
fiscal year. In addition, 50 units were started but not completed. Repairs and 
additions to existing Indian homes totalled 584. 


Major projects were carried out at most of the residential schools. New 
construction accounted for nine new buildings and additions to others. A new 
chapel and gymnasium was constructed at Lower Post Residential School and 
a start was made on the new residential school at Mission. Some of these projects 
were under the supervision of the Department of Public Works, with which there 
is a close working relationship. 


The continued extension of electrical power to isolated areas made it possible 
to carry out wiring and electrical instaliations to day schools and other buildings. 


New wharves and floats were constructed at coastal points under the super- 
vision of the Department of Public Works. Several new bridges were built. 


Many surveys were carried out in all agencies with a view to improving 
housing, water supplies, sewage systems, roads, irrigation systems and schools. 


Yukon 


Employment in the Yukon for the Indian population has been at an all-time 
high since the construction of the Alaska Highway. In addition to the continuing 
employment on highway maintenance, mine and mill-work, wood-cutting and 
big-game guiding, many Indians have been employed on the micro-wave instal- 
lation sites and access roads. During February and March the Department 
organized and supervised an all-Indian road clearing project known as ‘“‘Project 
Thirty Mile’. Nearly all able bodied Indian men were employed on it. 


Handicraft production continues to flourish. A new outlet for the sale of 
leathergoods has been found and it is hoped that this will not only substantially 
increase sales but offer wage employment for some of the Indian women. 


In the engineering and construction field several large projects were under- 
taken, including a duplex residence for teaching staff at Carcross Residential 
School and the construction of the two large hostels for Indian students attending 
the Whitehorse public and separate schools. 


Renewed interest in trapping was evident with an increase in the price of fur. 
As the result of a survey, the quota of catch in the Kluane Game Sanctuary was 
increased to 140 muskrats per trapper. There is every evidence that this type of 
controlled trapping will progressively increase the catch. 


The prospect of the formation of a big game outfitting co-operative for 
members of the Teslin Band received considerable attention with negotiations 
to continue throughout the coming summer. 


Increased interest is being shown by Yukon Indians in home gardens and 
certain areas such as Telegraph Creek and Dawson produced remarkably good 
crops of potatoes and green vegetables. 

There were no severe health problems among the Indians or children in this 
area. Child welfare services are being taken over by the Territorial Government, 
with services to neglected Indian children provided on the same basis as for 
non-Indians. 


Construction of Indian housing progressed well and 22 houses were com- 
pleted. In addition, 66 houses were repaired or enlarged. 
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Alberta 

Throughout the province Indians are showing increasing resourcefulness in 
meeting their economic needs through a wide range of income-producing activities. 
In the south the major portion of the over-all income is derived from agriculture; 
in the north hunting and fishing is supplemented by seasonal employment in the 
building, road construction, pipeline and timber industries. 

Although job opportunities in agricultural areas surrounding reserves were 
drastically reduced due to an unusually wet fall, the number of seasonal workers 
continued to grow: 650 labourers from northern Alberta found employment in the 
beet fields, an increase of 150 over 1958; workers from the Blackfoot Reserve 
found employment in southern Alberta’s growing potato industry. 

Since about 90% of the labour force is unskilled, winter employment con- 
tinues to pose formidable problems. Unemployment was ameliorated by work 
projects financed by welfare appropriation and band funds. In the Hobbema 
Agency 224 workers were engaged in reserve house building, road construction 
and land clearing. Band carpenters built 73 homes on the Blood Reserve and 25 
members were employed during the entire year in building projects on the Peigan 
Reserve. Three sawmills at Sucker Creek and Whitefish Lake employed 45 persons 
from the Lesser Slave Lake Agency. 

Drought in the heavy grain producing areas of the south brought a sharp cut 
in the anticipated yield. In the central and northern areas production was cur- 
tailed by a wet fall that left many unthreshed acres to wait for spring. As a 
consequence, only 537,473 bushels of grain were produced, approximately 50% 
of the previous year’s yield. A compensating factor proved to be the 23,000-ton 
wild hay crop, much of which was sold off the reserves at prices ranging from 
$14 to $20 per ton. 


There is a growing trend towards diversified farming. By illustration, 
7,842 bushels of flax were harvested; 187 acres were planted in garden crops; 
hog and sheep production increased; and at the Saddle Lake Agency dual-purpose 
cattle were added to the beef herds, and the sale of cream brought $7,000. 


In the north hunting and fishing continue to provide the main source of 
personal income. Higher fur prices, coupled with the largest number of pelts 
taken in many years, resulted in trappers averaging $900 each instead of $500 as 
in 1958. The Indians of Alberta marketed $364,000.78 worth of fur. 

In most cases a trapper’s income falls short of what is considered adequate 
to sustain a family. Some families supplemented their earnings from the trapline 
with seasonal employment. In the Cold Lake, Saddle Lake, Lesser Slave and 
Fort Chipewyan areas commercial fishing contributed substantially to many 
individual incomes. In addition needy Indians benefited from the distribution 
of 251,540 lbs. of elk, moose and buffalo meat obtained from the national parks. 


The Stony, Peigan, Beaver Lake and Lesser Slave Lake Reserves marketed 
3,000,000 board feet of spruce, pine and fir. In addition, 2,900 cords of pulpwood 
and 5,684 cords of firewood were sold and $52,800 was realized from the sale of 
Christmas trees, fence posts and corral rails. 


Royalties from producing wells and the sale of oil and gas rights and rentals 
yielded a revenue in excess of $2,000,000. Bids were accepted for the sale of rights 
on 244,688 acres. Although there was only one oil well discovery of note during 
1959, 90 wells on reserves are either producing or are capable of producing oil and 
gas. 

During 1959 more bands felt the need for adequate water supplies and 70 
new wells were drilled. With the passing of the horse-drawn vehicle, many bands 
have emphasized road construction. On the Saddle Lake, Goodfish Lake, Kehewin, 
Hobbema, Peigan, Blackfoot and Stony Sarcee Reserves, 59 miles of road were 
built. The Blood, Blackfoot, Hobbema and Saddle Lake Bands now own road 
graders and have assumed full responsibility for road maintenance. Along the 
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Wabasca Trail a new steel bridge was built over the Willow River in co-operation 
with the provincial government. Ninety miles of graded road is being built which 
will bring the Bigstone Band out of isolation and alleviate the present dependence 
during summer on aircraft. 

Several bands are forming committees through which they are assuming 
more responsibility for the administration of their own affairs. Council secre- 
taries have been appointed in a number of instances and leadership courses are 
making their influence felt in Saddle Lake, Hobbema, Blood, Peigan and Alexis 
Reserves. 

On a number of reserves personnel from the University of Alberta jed dis- 
cussion groups on the subjects of community development, leadership, and local 
administration. Housing development continued at an unprecedented rate with 
288 new units erected, 371 houses repaired, and 341 homes serviced with elec- 
tricity. In a single instant the throwing of a switch brought electricity to 285 
ponies on the Blood Reserve at a cost of $280,000 financed entirely out of band 
unds. 

New community halls were erected on the Frog Lake and Sucker Creek 
Reserves. 

In a society with rapidly diminishing occupational opportunity for the 
unskilled, it was increasingly evident there is a growing realization on the part of 
the Indians themselves that their children need formal kinds of training if they 
are to take advantage of the opportunities that Canada’s expanding economy 
offers. Band council members and parents of school age children displayed increas- 
ing interest in the value of education. By illustration, most trappers now leave 
their children in school during the spring hunt; all but perhaps a very few school 
age children are enrolled in Indian day or residential schools; the demand for day 
school accommodation is increasing; and the number attending non-Indian schools 
is growing. 

Bus service to schools has continued to grow and the number of children 
attending integrated schools has risen to an all-time high of 756. The R. B. 
Steinhauer and Horse Lakes day schools were closed, with the children being 
bussed to peripheral provincial schools. Group agreements enabling children to 
attend off-reserve schools were made with the Beaverlodge School Board, the 
Wheatland School Division, and the Smoky Lake School Division. In addition, 
through arrangements with provincial authorities, costs of educating Indian and 
non-Indian pupils in the isolated Janvier, Trout Lake, Wabasca, Atikameg and 
Grouard areas will now be shared on a proportionate basis. 

Forty-three new classrooms were completed. These include 16 classrooms at 
Ermineskin, 12 at Blood, six at Fort Chipewyan, two each at Eden Valley, 
Sunchild and Fox Lake, and three at Goodfish Lake. 

Adult education continued to show promise. At the Blood R.C. Indian Resi- 
dential School evening classes in domestic science, electricity and farm mechanics 
were attended by 35. At Ermineskin Indian Residential School 46 adults attended 
woodwork, mechanics and cooking classes. At the Bighorn Day School 10 women 
received instruction in home economics. At Nordegg River, Atikameg and Cold 
Lake classes were also held. 

In Edmonton 18 young adults, some permanently employed for a number of 
years, were given 44 evening sessions of instruction designed either to improve 
their relative academic levels or to prepare them for apprenticeship examinations. 

A total of 21 persons were assisted with vocational training. These included 
five in nursing aide training, eight in business courses and eight in diversified 
trades and other training. 

A high school student from the Blood Reserve entered the first year B.A. 
course at the University of Alberta; a young lady from Sucker Creek Reserve 
graduated as a registered nurse, and another entered the three year nursing 
program. 
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In summary, a number of significant developments were brought about 
during the year: assumption of additional responsibilities by band councils; 
increased employment; realization of benefits from higher standards of living; 
construction of 288 new homes and electrification of 341 homes; construction of 
43 new school classrooms; and an increase in the number of pupils attending 
integrated schools. 


Northwest Territories 

There was increased trapping with prices higher than they have been for 
several years, changing the pattern of recession in this important industry to one 
of optimism and development. Mink and marten were particularly abundant 
and bringing good prices. The Branch provided advances at points throughout 
the Mackenzie District to enable Indians to trap in more remote areas. In the 
Fort Smith area trappers traded $14,326.69 worth of fur between November Ist, 
1959, and March Ist, 1960. In the Yellowknife Agency it was computed that 
trappers around the Great Slave Lake sold $77,500 worth of fur. In the Aklavik 
Agency the estimated return from fur sales is $260, 000. 

It is estimated that over 80% of the Indians in the Mackenzie District 
engaged in trapping for some period of the winter. To further development of 
this resource, basic to the present economy of the Indians of the N.W.T., trappers 
meetings were planned which will take place during 1960. They will plan the 
division of trapping and hunting areas throughout the Mackenzie District. 

Moose were plentiful in the west, and there was an abundance of rabbits 
used for human consumption and dog food. The Branch acquired 51,963 lbs. of 
buffalo meat from Wood Buffalo Park. Indians were encouraged to rely more on 
domestic fishing to provide a ready supply of food and to conserve caribou. The 
response was very encouraging. On the Great Slave Lake groups at Snowdrift 
and Fort Reliance took an estimated 93,000 lbs., groups at Fort Resolution and 
Rocher River 52,000, and groups from Yellowknife, Fort Rae and Trout Rock 
took 95,000. At Lac la Martre 68,000 were taken. This yielded a total catch of 
298,000 lbs. 

At Trout Lake in the Fort Simpson area, Great Bear Lake otf the Fort 
Franklin area, and Brackett Lake of the Fort Norman area, domestic fisheries 
were also conducted. In addition to the fish consumed and fed to dogs at this 
point, 1,395 lbs. were transported to Fort Simpson, 13,000 to Fort Norman, and 
17,000 to Fort Franklin for winter issue to the aged and infirm and for dog feed. 

Summer and fall fishing was good at Fort McPherson, Arctic Red River and 
Aklavik. It is estimated that a total of 425,000 lbs. of fish were taken in the 
Aklavik Agency. 

At Hay River a successful operation took place in the early part of June 
when the Indian sold 25,000 lbs. of whitefish, with an equal amount being taken 
in the same period for domestic use. 

The Hay River commercial fishery employed six crews during the winter. 
The catch sold exceeded 70,000 lbs. for a return of $10,000. At the conclusion of 
this project in March, 1960, a fishing company agreed to hire four of the crews 
next winter, thus freeing the Branch equipment for new trainees. 

Employment was good at Fort Simpson and Inuvik and 114 men were 
employed at Fort Simpson, mainly on construction of a new school hostel. Ninety- 
nine from Fort McPherson, Aklavik, Arctic Red River, Fort Good Hope, Fort 
Norman and Fort Franklin were employed by various construction companies. 
The total of wages earned by those employed in the Aklavik Agency was approxi- 
mately $306,369, which far exceeds any previous year. 

In the Great Slave Lake area there were no road clearing projects and the 
Indians were compelled to rely on hunting and trapping. The closing of the Ray 
Rock uranium mine between Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake meant that 
25 Indians who were employed returned to the traditional hunting and trapping 
pursuits. 
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In the Yellowknife Agency 60 men were employed by various government 
departments and mining and construction companies. In Fort Smith 16 were 
employed during the summer by government departments, 12 during the winter 
on road clearing, and six persons were employed on a year-round basis in Wood 
Buffalo Park. 

A number of young Indians took vocational courses at the Sir John Franklin 
School in Yellowknife. Houses were improved in a number of settlements so that 
many families could take advantage of new day school facilities. With the excep- 
tion of the aged, infirm, widows and invalids, all home recipients contributed 
towards the cost of these dwellings either in labour, logs or cash. Standpipe 
water supply was installed to provide water for the houses built at Fort Smith. 


More small parcels of land were acquired for Indian housing lots, including 
land at Snowdrift, Nahanni Butte and Hay River. Negotiations are underway 
for acquiring land at Fort Good Hope, Fort McPherson, Fort Resolution and 
Fort Fitzgerald. 

A Royal Commission investigating land matters relative to Treaties Nos. 
8 and 11 visited all settlements within the Mackenzie District and held meetings 
with Indian representatives of each Band. 

In November 1959 liquor rights were extended to include the Indians of the 
Northwest Territories on the same basis as those residents of non-Indian status. 


Efforts are being made to stimulate the interest of Band Councils and have 
them take a more active part in the administration of their people. Regular 
meetings were held at Fort Smith, Hay River, Fort Simpson and Fort Norman. 


It was arranged that welfare services involving neglected or dependent 
children, care of aged and infirm, would be handled by Territorial or municipal 
social workers on a reimbursement basis with the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Of significant importance was the improvement in the economic conditions 
amongst the Indians during the past year. This was brought about by the higher 
fur prices and the availability of seasonal employment. In the Aklavik Agency, 
where hunting and trapping have been the main source of income for a number of 
years, it 1s interesting to note that the income from fur was exceeded by wage 
earnings from other employment by at least $50,000. 


Saskatchewan 


The Indians of Saskatchewan are still basically dependent upon a farming 
economy in the south and a fishing, hunting, trapping economy in the north. 


Generally speaking crops were good. However, exceptionally poor harvest 
weather in the fall prevented many Indians from getting their crops off the fields. 
It was expected that at least some of this produce would be salvaged in the spring. 
A total of 167,398 acres under cultivation in 1959 yielded 550,791 bushels of 
wheat, 373,922 bushels of coarse grains, 6,001 bushels of flax, and 2,124,364 
pounds of rape seed. Individual Indians farmed 82,134 acres and produced 176,254 
bushels of wheat, 134,398 bushels of coarse grains, 4,058 bushels of flax, and 
64,206 pounds of rape seed. The Indians also harvested 7,051 tons of wild hay 
and 2,163 tons of tame hay. A total of 1,212 acres of new land was broken. 


Receipts from cattle raising were good, and the cattle industry continues to 
increase particularly in the agencies which have an abundance of grazing land 
and hay. 

The northern Indian, on the whole, had a very successful year with better- 
than-average fur catches and prices. Net returns from trapping were $656,357 
and fishing returns exceeded $217,700. Additional income was again derived from 
earnings in the filleting plants, the majority of which are operated on a co-oper- 
ative basis. Game of all species is plentiful with encouraging indications of an 
increase in the number of caribou due mainly to the calf crop surviving in larger 
numbers than in previous years. 
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All agencies reported a successful year with their housing programme. Many 
new units were constructed. 

Not much change occurred in the area of oil exploration, with the bulk of 
the revenue coming from existing wells. 

The placement programme was introduced in the region in the fall of 1959 
with the addition of an Indian placement officer to regional staff. Formal meetings 
were held between National Employment Service and Indian Affairs Branch in 
January and procedures set out for the two agencies to work together in the 
placement of selected persons in suitable urban or rural employment. By the 
end of the fiscal year a total of 18 persons had been placed in permanent type 
employment. 

The sugar beet industry again provided seasonal jobs and 4385 Saskatchewan 
Indians were employed in the beet fields. Smaller forestry, construction, and 
transportation enterprises provided additional seasonal employment. Progress was 
made in extending provincial welfare services to the Indians. 

The past year has shown a marked interest in and appreciation for all types 
of educational training by adults as well as students. Several Indians were at 
teachers college, university, nursing school, and vocational training centres. 
Ten young men attended an eight week agricultural course at Prince Albert and 
14 young men and women have attended a six-month upgrading course in Regina. 
Adult classes in vocational training were held at Beauval, St. Phillips, Big River, 
Montreal Lake, Gordon’s and Cowessess. 

The school integration programme progressed. Joint school agreements were 
negotiated with Prince Albert, Marcelin and Kamsack. Groups of Indian pupils 
also attended school in Norquay, Carlyle, Meadow Lake, and several other 
areas. At present 743 Indian pupils attend provincial and private schools. 

New schools were built on the Canoe Lake, Cowessess and James Smith 
Reserves, and temporary classrooms were provided at several points. Repairs and 
innovations were made to a number of day schools and to most of the nine resi- 
dential schools. Plans were made for school construction at Southend on Reindeer 
Lake, Pasqua, Standing Buffalo, Key, Big River, Mosquito, Ochapowace, and 
Moosomin. 

In the fall the regional office was moved from Regina to the more central 
location of Saskatoon. 

Four Indians, exclusive of teachers, were hired to work within this region in 
various capacities. 


Manitoba 

The traditional occupations of trapping and fishing continued as important 
sources of income to Indians of Manitoba. Favourable trapping conditions 
prevailed, and, in the Northern Registered Conservation area, 2,017 Indian 
trappers earned $645,000, an increase over the previous year of $144,000. In 
southern Manitoba trappers earned about $40,000. 

Additional work in the reconstruction of water control features was carried 
out under the supplementary Dominion-Provincial Fur Agreement. This work 
has, however been suspended due to the planned development of a hydro-electric 
plant at Grand Rapids on the Saskatchewan River which will inundate the total 
Summerberry muskrat ranch. The muskrat crop last season was at an all-time 
low with 21,600 pelts taken valued at $24,000. The crop of fine furs brought 
revenue of $30,000. 

Commercial fishing in northern inland lakes has become increasingly profit- 
able for Indians, with new lakes being opened with the cooperation of the 
provinces. Establishment of summer seasons and filletting plants have increased 
Indian employment and fish production, and brought higher prices for Indian 
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fishermen. A notable example of this development is at Island Lake, where, for 
the first time, commercial fishing provided more income for Indians than did 
trapping. It is hopped that similar programmes may be inaugurated on other 
northern reserves. 

Throughout the region, 730 Indians fished commercially, earning roughly 
$433,000. While progress was made on the northern lakes, the over-all picture was 
overshadowed somewhat by closing of pickerel pockets on Lake Winnipeg as a 
conservation measure. Institution of work projects by provincial authorities 
offset to some extent the loss of income suffered by Indian fishermen on Lake 
Winnipeg in 1959, and the use of fishing techniques new to Lake Winnipeg is 
currently under study to allow limited production, at least in the areas affected 
during 1960. To cope with this problem, trap nets will be furnished by the Branch 
to Indians and instruction in these new methods provided. The results will be 
awaited with interest due to the importance of the fishing industry in the economy 
of the Lake Winnipeg bands. 


Efforts continued to be made to conserve the barren ground Caribou, with 
Indians, on the whole, increasingly aware of and cooperating in the conservation 
programme. Wherever possible, domestic fisheries are being carried out to lessen 
the Dye on the caribou, and this accounted for 24,000 lbs. of fish being taken 
last fall. 

The regional field officer took part in an experimental caribou tagging project 
undertaken by the provincial Game Branch in the northern caribou range during 
September 1959, in order to keep abreast of developments in the caribou conserva- 
tion programme. 

Wild crops such as seneca root and frog harvesting, were other sources of 
income, and although the wild rice crop in particular was almost a complete 
failure, $95,000 was realized from these varied sources. 

Manitoba Indians are becoming more successful in securing a considerable 
variety of jobs outside the traditional trapping and fishing economy. Through 
efforts of the regional placement officer and field staff, over 1,900 Indians were 
placed in employment, mainly in seasonal activities which ranged through 
agriculture, mining, road-clearing and construction. Of this group, 850 worked in 
the sugar beet fields of the province, a far greater number than previously. There 
is every indication that Indians will continue to secure jobs in this industry. 

Twenty-five candidates were accepted in the permanent placement pro- 
gramme, 21 in permanent employment and four to undergo vocational training. 
Productive liaison is maintained with National Employment Service, labour 
unions, industry, church groups, etc. and job opportunities for Indians have 
increased. Indians are being accepted by employers to an extent not previously 
experienced. 

Efforts made in previous years to place groups of Indians in employment on 
special projects did not.always turn out successfully. Transplanted from his home, 
the Indian faced many personal and family problems which reduced his efficiency 
as a workman. A remedy for this problem was found by assigning a Branch 
officer to act as a consultant to the Indians and their employers in such projects. 
This procedure was followed during the past year on road and site-clearing 
projects on Matheson Island, Little Grand Rapids clearing, and Cormorant Lake 
pulp cut. This resulted in continuous employment to the Indians and satisfaction 
from employers. 

Labour surveys have been carried out by the placement officer on 18 reserves, 
representing about one-third of the Indian population of the province, and these 
will be continued until the labour potential is known. These surveys have already 
proven to be of value because they have allowed the placement officer to discover 
Indians whose skills and experience make them fairly readily employable, but 
who otherwise might fail to secure employment due to lack of knowledge of the 
opportunities existing for them, or of the way to go about securing employment. 
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As more Indians are drawn into the general labour force of the country, they 
are understanding much better the functions of the National Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance Commission. This has made many of 
them reasonably self-sufficient in seeking jobs, particularly in the urban areas. 


The woods industry continued as an important source of income, with some 
700 Indians earning about $120,000, mainly in pulp-cutting. Successful pulp- 
cutting projects were carried out by the Indians themselves in Clandeboye 
Agency. | 

Some 152 Indians farmed their own holdings earning $130,000. In view of the 
fairly large investment necessary to conduct a successful farming operation, 
added to grain marketing problems and hazards of crop failure, it is not expected 
that the number of Indians totally dependent on farming will increase. However, 
considerable hope is felt for the expansion of livestock raising on reserves. Branch 
financial assistance plus band funds have been used to aid Indians of the Dauphin 
and Fisher River Agencies to buy cattle to form the nucleus of individual and 
group-owned herds. Band councils concerned have fully supported these projects 
which have an excellent chance to succeed in establishing Indians in livestock 
raising. Indian-owned cattle now number 876, an increase of 10% over the 
previous year. Sixteen Treaty Indians are employed in Civil Service positions in 
the Manitoba Branch office. This group includes one interpreter, four power plant 
operators, one caretaker (full time), two clerks, one stenographer, six school 
teachers, and one manual training instructor. In addition, 11 skilled and 48 
unskilled Indians work at residential schools, while other Indians are employed 
on reserves as part-time school caretakers, and by Indian and Northern Health 
Services as caretakers at nursing stations. Indians are also employed as fire 
wardens by the Provincial Forestry Service, and as guides in the tourist industry. 


Living standards improved through the construction and repairs of Indian 
homes, introduction of hydro power, construction of roads and bridges and pro- 
vision of water supplies. Electricity is now available to 24 of the 51 bands of the 
region. New Hydro lines went into The Pas, Sandy Bay, Valley River and Crane 
River communities, where both band funds and individual contributions were 
used to provide power to Indian homes. New houses built totalled 213 and 310 
were repaired. Funds came from Branch appropriation and band funds, and in the 
majority of cases, contributions were made by the individual Indian in the form 
of labour or materials. Indian home construction was carried out on nearly all 
reserves. The standard of homes built is considerably higher than in the past and 
the trend to multiple-room housing has been readily accepted. The stress on home 
construction has been toward units which would give the Indian families more 
privacy and better sanitary facilities. 

Ten Branch-owned sawmills produced 635,000 f.b.m. of lumber which was 
used almost entirely for construction and repaurs of Indian homes. 

Construction of new roads to serve reserves totalled 25.5 miles with approxi- 
mately one-half this total carried out on equal contributory basis with the 
provincial government. Of that total, seven miles were constructed and two miles 
repaired in Dauphin Agency by use of Branch-owned equipment operated by 
Indians. A total of 39 miles of reserve roads were repaired or re-gravelled. 

Four new vehicular traffic bridges were constructed on reserves, and two 
repaired; eight new foot bridges were built and 21 repaired; eight new docks were 
built and six repaired; and 21 miles of road right-of-way was cleared for future 
construction. 

Experimental drilling for water on Fort Alexander Reserve proved dis- 
appointing, but wells were brought in at The Pas, Rolling River and Lizard 
Point Reserves to improve water supplies. 

Voluntary non-Indian groups are interested in: the welfare of Indians in 
Manitoba. This was demonstrated by programmes carried out by the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews at The Indian and Metis Friendship Centre in 
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Winnipeg; action groups formed to consult Indians prior to the Indian and Metis 
Conference; and the formation of continuing committees and sub-committees of 
the Greater Winnipeg Welfare Council to deal with community development, 
education, leadership courses, cooperatives, and other matters. The Indian and 
Metis Friendship Centre is providing an excellent bridge for Indians to enter 
and participate in urban life. Other welfare agencies within the community also 
continue to provide services to Indians. 

Increases in the scale of social assistance provide a better standard of living 
for indigent persons, and payment of relief by cash or cheque has given the 
Indian freedom of choice in purchasing. Where funds permit, Indian bands have 
shown encouraging responsibility in paying and administering relief on their 
reserves. Indians are encouraged to form groups and committees for the improve- 
ment of community life. These include Homemaker’s Clubs, young people’s 
groups, recreation and social committees, health and welfare committees and 4H 
Clubs. There are now a total of 63 such groups operating on reserves of the region, 
an increase of 31 over the previous year. There is every indication that growing 
participation by Indians in the work of these groups will lead to greater interest 
in solving community problems. 

At Norway House a co-operative store has been established by residents of 
the area. Approximately half of the share-holders are Indians and they are 
represented by an equal proportion of their people on the Board of Directors. 
This project is a good example of cooperation between Indians and non-Indians 
in community development. 

A leadership course was provided for Indians and Metis, and a conference 
held to discuss the problems of Indian and Metis people, both under the auspices 
of the Greater Winnipeg Welfare Council. A total of 34 Indians from reserves ot 
the region attended these gatherings, which also help chiefs and councillors to 
become more aware of their authority and responsibility. 

The rehabilitation programme in cooperation with the Sanatorium Board of 
Manitoba, continued as a valuable service to Indians suffering from physical 
handicaps. In 1959, 125 new cases were accepted. Of these, 21 were closed due to 
inability of the individuals to respond. Twenty-seven cases were closed success- 
fully with the individuals considered as completely rehabilitated and no ionger 
in need of services. Seventy-eight cases were still active at the end of 1959, with 
the Indians in various stages of school or vocational training both prior to and 
on-the-job, or in job placements. Of 32 rehabilitated persons for whom jobs were 
found, 27 are still working. 

Nine additional classrooms were placed into operation in the school year to 
provide accommodation for increasing enrolments in elementary schools. Of 
these, six are temporary classrooms, some of which are in rented quarters. 

Some relief from enrolment pressures resulted from expansion of the inte- 
gration programme in Manitoba whereby an increasing number of pupils have 
been placed in provincial schools. Negotiations are in progress with three more 
school boards. 

Two hundred and twenty-four teachers were employed. Three teacher- 
advisers were engaged for supervision and guidance work at the residential 
schools at Brandon, Dauphin and Portage la Prairie from which large numbers 
of pupils attend town and city schools. All but 20 of the total teaching staff are 
qualified teachers. 

Standards in pupil achievement continued to advance and the provision 
of winter transportation in several areas where great walking distances exist, 
helped to improve school attendance. There was evidence of a greater interest 
among parents for their children’s schooling with open house and community 
concerts helping to arouse this interest. 
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An increasing number of students are attending high school, vocational 
schools and professional training institutions. Increases in high school attendance 
have occurred at Birtla, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Peguis Central and 
Assiniboia. 

A teacher-adviser service instituted last fall contributed to a marked im- 
provement of the pupils’ standing in their classes at the provincial schools. 

Inservice training of teachers was promoted at four conventions. 

Instruction of 10 adult Indians in manual training was carried on at Peguis 
Central School. Two new, and seven temporary day school classrooms were 
constructed, and 33 classrooms renovated and repaired. A new four-classroom 
day school at Fort Alexander Reserve is being completed for the 1960 term. Four 
new units for accommodation of teachers at Peguis Central High School were 
provided. Hydro power was made available at Guy Residential School in The 
Pas Agency, and repair and equipment programmes carried out at Assiniboia, 
Fort Alexander and Birtle Residential Schools. Diesel electric generating plants 
were installed to serve day schools at Cross Lake and Oxford House Reserves. 

General maintenance work was carried out on 13 agency buildings. A new 
residence for the assistant, Clandeboye Agency, was completed at Pine Falls to 
improve services to Indians of that area. 


Northern Ontario 


Trapping, lumbering and commercial fishing are the chief sources of income 
for the Indians of Northern Ontario. Many of the younger Indians, however, are 
leaving the trapping areas and seeking employment in industry and mining. 

Increased home construction and housing repairs were carried on in all areas, 
and 136 new homes were built and 277 repaired. Extensive road contruction and 
maintenance were also undertaken, providing employment for Indians on re- 
serves, opening up new outlets for valuable timber resources, and making it 
easier for people to commute from reserves to outside employment. 

The outstanding characteristic of the educational programme continues to 
be its growth. This year 208 post-elementary students are receiving educational 
assistance, with three attending teachers’ college. The opening of three one- 
classroom schools and six additional classrooms has brought the total number of 
classrooms in operation to 146. The programme of integration continues to 
expand with two joint school agreements having been signed and six in various 
stages of negotiation. In accordance with the planned programme for expanding 
classroom supervision, a district superintendent of Indian Schools was appointed 
at Port Arthur in September, 1959. 

Last fall the new integrated public school at Moose Factory and a new six- 
classroom unit at McIntosh Residential School were officially opened. In January, 
the new day school at Collins was put into operation. A new residential school 
at Fort Frances and a four-classroom unit at Fort George are being constructed. 

New adult education classes were begun and there continues to be a firm 
interest in adult education both in academic up-grading and vocational training. | 
Classes for young men preparing for the provincial scalers’ course were included 
in the programme. 

Teachers showed interest in professional improvement. Last fall, a teachers’ 
convention was held in North Bay. Manitoulin Island and Sault Ste. Marie 
Cone have very active local teacher institutes. Summer school courses are 
popular. 

The placement programme made a good start with 41 Indians employed in 
permanent jobs. The International Nickel Company accepted for employment a 
substantial number of young Indian men. Generally speaking, employers were 
well satisfied with the quality of persons referred to them. Placement assistance 
amounting to approximately $3,350 was granted and $750 repaid. Prospective 
developments in the north should provide many new jobs. 
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Supplies of fur-bearing animals available to Indians have remained good 
over most of the region although some decline has been noticed on the Old Factory 
and Nottaway Fur Preserves. Restocking of the Big Trout Lake area with beaver 
continued with 400 animals released in 1959, and checks on previous transplant- 
ings indicate the animals are becoming established and reproducing. 

Fur prices have improved, this season showing increases in beaver, lynx and 
marten. Other fur has remained stable except for muskrat, which is lower than 
past seasons. Increased interest in coloured fox has been reflected in their price 
rise. The Ontario Trappers’ Fur Sale Service at North Bay now makes it possible 
for Indian trappers to realize more income from their fur without paying royalty 
and express for shipments to Montreal and Winnipeg. It is notable that Indian 
fur from the James Bay Agency brought the highest prices on the January and 
March fur sales. This was due to the excellent preparation of the skins. 


Commercial fishing continues to increase in importance. Improvement of 
quality and handling during primary production is stressed. Over 2,000,000 lbs. 
of all species were produced by Indian fisheries, bringing a revenue to fishermen of 
$250,000. This does not include income of Indians employed in the industry as 
fishermen, packers or processors or to Indians who operate small independent 
fisheries. Facilities for packing and holding fish, ice storage and harvest, and 
transportation have been improved and should bring about increased income and 
a greater demand for Indian fish. 

Wild rice, the most important crop to Indians of this region, is centred mainly 
in Northwestern Ontario, with isolated pockets in other locations. Production 
was down from 1958 to about 300,000 lbs. with prices a few cents higher at 38c 
to 40c lb. Estimated income to the Indians was $110,000, considerably less than 
the previous season. The 1959 crop suffered from insect and disease infestations 
which reduced the harvest considerably in some areas. 

Blueberry and other wild crops are utilized to a lesser extent by the Indian 
people. 

Construction and woods operations are the two industries accounting for 
most of the rural or seasonal employment. Four major road projects and two 
hydro developments have accounted for most of the construction employment. 
Woods operations are scattered but the majority available to Indians are in the 
northwest. Guiding continues to be an important occupation for many Indians. 

During the year, 140,000 trees were planted on seven reserves with the 
Indians becoming more interested in reforestation. Plans are being made to 
harvest the first plantation of Christmas trees in 1960. Many Indians are employed 
by the province and private firms in their planting programmes. 

Woods operations are steadily increasing especially as new roads are built. 
Labour supply and markets were quite good for the year. The cut to March 31, 
1960, should exceed 50,000 cords and four million board feet of sawlogs with a 
value to band funds of over $100,000. The Indians shared over 75 per cent in this 
value in wages or band fund deposits. 

Over 40 reserves are cutting under the permit system and six reserves are 
cutting under a timber license. Year-round woods work is gradually increasing 
which makes for a more stable economy on the reserve. Forest fire losses were 
very low due to high precipitation and improved habits of woods workers and 
travellers. 

Six band members attended the log scaler’s course of which four passed and 
three are now actively engaged in scaling. Four band members are attending the 
ranger school course. 

A timber ledger card accounting system was initiated and the results to date 
are encouraging. Two timber salvage operations were carried out, one of fume- 
damaged timber and one of blowdown timber. The mapping for record purposes 
of cut-over areas and new roads was continued. 
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Members of four reserves now have permits or licenses to cut on provincial 
Crown land in order to sustain their own resources. One band is negotiating an 
exchange of forest land with the province in order to consolidate its holdings. 

The provincial welfare agency and the Children’s Aid Societies extended 
services to families on the reserves. The families in many instances are making 
direct contact with the C.A.S. for advice and counselling rather than choosing 
to be referred. 

Five area conferences were held with the staffs of Children’s Aid Societies. 
At three Indian Health Services’ personnel were included. As a result the standard 
of foster homes on reserves is improving. 


There are 17 Homemakers’ Clubs in the region, more active than ever. The 
Regional Homemakers’ Committee held quarterly meetings on centrally-located 
reserves to permit more club members to attend. The fourth annual Homemakers’ 
Conference was held at Garden Village Reserve, Nipissing Indian Agency. Fifty 
members registered representing twelve clubs. 


There were four craft and leadership training courses involving 49 delegates. 
Three of the courses were sponsored by the local Homemakers’ groups. One was 
sponsored by the provincial Community Programmes Branch at the Quetico 
Conference Training Centre, Kawene. At the latter 11 Indian women participated, 
together with nine non-Indian men and women. One of the Indian women acted as 
a junior instructor to the craft specialist, a significant indication of the progress 
made through such courses by Indian women. This type of course is most bene- 
ficial to the women, giving them an opportunity to discuss common community 
problems with each other and with people from non-Indian communities, and to 
learn valuable crafts. They return home able to pass on their knowledge and 
skills to others. 


Several women in the western area attended the provincial Home Economics 
Services course as observers. 


Southern Ontario 


The regional placement programme is now firmly established, and 125 more 
candidates were helped towards employment through the co-operation of 
National Employment Service. The Toronto project was responsible for establish- 
ing 50 Indian youths in gainful employment during the year. There was an 
increasing number of requests from Indians for assistance under the programme. 


Young Indian people coming into the cities are in general assuming the 
responsibilities of urban living. The co-operation of non-Indian communities is 
becoming more apparent and is of inestimable value in helping integration. 


In September, 1959, the Ontario Department of Public Welfare accepted full 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of physically disabled Indians. 


Fifty-two Indians were employed full-time by the Branch as teachers, clerks, 
typists, agency assistants and caretakers. Up to 200 Indians were periodically 
employed on the reserves as school janitors, road workers, carpenters and 
constables. 

At Christian Island Agency winter logging operations resulted in 350,000 
board feet of logs being cut. During the past summer 95,872 board feet of lumber 
were cut at the Island sawmill. 


The Department of Public Works continued to improve wharves at Christian 
Island and Cedar Point. At Virginia Beach in the Simcoe Agency an aid-to-navi- 
gation light was also installed, thus reducing the water transportation hazard for 
the Georgina Island Indians. 


A chemical control project was carried out by the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests on Beckwith Island in the Christian Island Agency to reduce 
damage caused by rabbits to the white and red pine plantations there. 
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Attendance at the various Indian day schools was maintained at a high level. 
In all Indian agencies children as well as parents are becoming more aware of the 
necessity for advanced education. Six hundred and twenty-three applications for 
tuition assistance were processed. Scholarships were awarded to students of 
Bruce and Tyendinaga Agencies. 

One modern 6-classroom unit with gym was constructed at Caradoc Agency 
along with a new pumping unit to supply safe drinking water to 14 classrooms. 
Temporary portable classrooms were erected at Six Nations, Christian Island 
and Cape Croker Reserves. A teacher’s residence was constructed at Christian 
Island. Fire destroyed a two-classroom school with living quarters at Christian 
Island. Repairs and general maintenance work were carried out in all schools 
and teacherages. 

A number of new educational committees were formed on reserves and are 
functioning well. Some band councils have voted considerable sums to assist 
these committees. 

Approximately 40 children in residence at the Mohawk Institute, Brantford, 
went to summer camp provided for them on Christian Island for one month. 

There is a continuing demand from Indian students for enrolment in teachers 
colleges, universities, and other schools of higher learning. 

A Homemakers’ Conference was held at Christian Island with Indians con- 
ducting proceedings and providing many of the speakers. 

Agreements are now in operation extending Children’s Aid Services to all 
reserves. 

Indian handicraft, while no longer of major importance as a source of 
revenue, still represents a considerable sum and approximately $23,000 was 
earned from handicrafts this year. 

Under the economic development programme a bulldozer was supplied to 
the Christian Island Indians for use in their logging operations. Heavy sleighs 
were also bought for hauling hardwood logs. Approximately $45,384 was encum- 
bered for road construction with an additional $60,150 being approved by 
Parliament for repairs to roads. The provincial government gave a 50% subsidy 
on all road construction and repairs, and 80% on all new bridges. Bands having 
funds contributed sizeable sums in addition. Also, $15,000 was provided for 
various winter works projects. Three Indian bands, Moravian, Mohawks of the 
Bay of Quinte, and Walpole Island were granted the right to manage the expendi- 
ture of their own revenue monies under Section 68 of the Indian Act, and 
seventeen bands applied for participation under the provincial General Welfare 
Assistance Act. 

Agriculture is important on several reserves. A number of Indians carrying 
on with family farms, have splendid herds of dairy and beef cattle. Some reserve 
lands are under lease to non-Indians for farming and grazing. 


Considerable revenue is returned to the Indians individually and in band 
funds from cottage development projects. In the Bruce, St. Regis and Simcoe 
Agencies, particularly, revenue from the leasing of cottage sites runs into the 
thousands of dollars annually. In other agencies leasing of lakeshore property is 
carried on to a lesser degree. The cottage development recently opened on 
Christian Island is progressing favourably. In Parry Sound approximately 1,000 
excellent cottage lots are now available. 

At Moravian Reserve, where the community hall had been demolished by a 
windstorm, a vacant school building was renovated and enlarged by the band as a 
new hall. 

A sanitation course was conducted on the Six Nations Reserve and Indian 
delegates from most reserves in the region participated, along with some staff 
members. 
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Quebec 

In 1959-60, economic conditions for the Indians of Quebec improved notice- 
ably in several agencies. In Pointe Bleue, the Indians have been steadily working 
on major projects sponsored by the Branch and in the Seven Islands area new 
mining developments have absorbed a good many of the Indian workers from 
Seven Islands and Bersimis. 

At Mattagami, in northern Abitibi, another large mining project is opening 
up which may well improve greatly the economy of the Indians there. The con- 
struction of a road and a railway between Abitibi and Lake St. John is offering 
easier access from isolated Indian reserves and settlements to the various centres 
of employment. 

In Schefferville, Maniwaki and Lorette, the economic level remained steady. 


Indians in northern Quebec supplemented their income through trapping, 
commercial sturgeon and salmon fishing, hunting, and the sale of Indian handi- 
crafts. Returns show a total of $201,912 for trapping and $11,050 for commercial 
fishing. In the south, the sale of handicrafts was also a source of secondary income. 
The total value of Indian handicrafts for the whole province was about $150,000. 


The eligibility of the Indians to all provincial and federal social allowances, 
pensions and benefits has helped to stabilize economic conditions. Many Indians 
apply for these benefits directly to the province or the federal government on the 
same basis as any other citizen. 

Steps were taken to prepare short and long-range plans to promote the 
employment of Indians. Surveys were conducted and information gathered on 
the potential Indian labour forces at Pointe Bleue, Oka, Pierreville, Seven Islands 
and Schefferville. Other areas presently under survey include Caughnawaga, 
Bersimis, Temiskaming and Amos. For the coming year, similar surveys will be 
extended to Restigouche, Maria, Eel River, Romain, Lake Muistassini, Lake 
Waswanipe and Natashquan. 

Relations were established, as an outlet for Indian labour, with employers, 
labour unions and employment services. Unemployed workers are encouraged to 
register at the local National Employment Service. In Bersimis and Seven Islands 
alone, this resulted in 150 Indians placed between October 1959 and February 
1960 as Jabourers in mining industries, forestry operations and as guides to 
surveyors and geologists. 

The placement programme in Quebec includes the placement of selected 
candidates wishing to be established in urban centres. Attention has also been 
given to occupational orientation, on-the-job training, and the rehabilitation of 
physically-handicapped Indians. With the cooperation of the teaching staff and 
agency superintendents, Branch educational specialists have organized adult 
education courses, manual training and the teaching of home economics to equip 
Indians with skills and thus speed their placement. Seven adult education courses 
were held, at Schefferville, Natashquan and Pointe Bleue, with an attendance of 
nearly 150 students. Manual training and home economics courses were conducted 
for school-age children at Restigouche, Maria, Bersimis, Seven Islands, Amos and 
Caughnawaga. Arrangements are being concluded in Montreal for the admission 
of a larger number of pupils from Caughnawaga to provincial technical schools. 


The Branch continued to offer employment and training to numerous 
Indians on such projects as the construction and repair of Indian homes and the 
construction, maintenance and repair of reserve roads, while contractors carrying 
out projects for the Branch hire local Indian Jabour if at all possible. It is esti- 
mated that this policy contributed to the employment and training of roughly 
100 Indians as carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers and labourers. 


The number of Indian children attending non-Indian schools increased. 
Formal agreements with neighbouring school boards have been executed at 
Dalhousie, Lorette, Oka, St. HEustache, Lachine, Notre-Dame du Nord, Maniwaki, 
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Les Escoumins and Pierreville. Similar agreements are being negotiated at 
Restigouche and Roberval. Indian children are also admitted in local schools at 
Schefferville, Seven Islands, Becancour, Wenneway and Hunter’s Point. 


Community organizations were encouraged and have flourished in many 
reserves. Eleven Homemakers’ Clubs were in operation and members benefitted 
from courses in sewing, weaving, cooking and hat designing given by technicians 
of the Quebec Department of Agriculture. They were also given first-aid courses 
by nurses attached to the provincial public health service. One of the Home- 
makers’ Clubs has organized a public library and two have contributed to the 
purchase of playground equipment for children. General courses in handicraft 
were given at Maniwaki, Seven Islands, Bersimis and Restigouche by a full-time 
Branch teacher. 

A one-week leadership course was held at Maniwaki for selected Indian 
delegates who showed great interest in discussing their communities’ problems 
and projects. 

Band councils were encouraged to conduct their own meetings, to appoint 
band secretaries, and to participate in the administration of welfare housing and 
relief assistance. The councils have responded well and their interest in the 
administration of local affairs was evident. 

Many other community organizations such as community centres, 4H 
Clubs, scouts’ and guides’ movements, Indian folklore groups, health committees, 
educational committees and sports and recreational committees have been 
organized and are functioning regularly and effectively. At Seven Islands, Pointe 
Bleue, Bersimis, and Amos, teams of Indian children or teenagers have joined 
sports leagues within the local districts. Individual Indians have joined non- 
Indian sports organizations at Notre-Dame du Nord, Maniwaki and Seven 
Islands. In Maniwaki, Oka, Caughnawaga, Lorette and Restigouche, a number 
of adult Indians have joined social or service clubs as fully accredited members. 

Field operations in the Quebec region for 1959-60 included the construction 
and completion of 120 new Indian houses and the repair of 248 existing homes. 
Eighteen additional welfare houses were under construction. Approximately 12 
miles of roads were improved or repaired. Eleven wells were dug or drilled and a 
public water system put into operation at Pointe Bleue. Agency offices were built 
at Maniwaki, Pointe Bleue and Barriere (Rapid Lake), and a four-bay garage 
completed at Caughnawaga. A residential school for 200 pupils, plus an eight- 
classroom block, were built at Pointe Bleue. A community hall was completed 
at Obedjiwan with a combined contribution from welfare appropriation and the 
local Indians. 


New Brunswick 

The greater proportion of the 3,000 Indians in this province follow seasonal 
employment. In the spring, there is potato seed cutting and planting in Maine, 
followed by berry, pea, and bean picking. After the potato harvest in the fall, 
the Indians return to their respective reserves where a number are usually 
employed in lumbering operations. Fishing opportunities exist in two reserves 
where the season begins in early May. Lobster, smelts and gaspereaux are the 
main species. There is also the usual employment for approximately three weeks 
in the spring, when fiddleheads are being picked in the Saint John River Valley 
area. 

In order to improve the services provided to the Indians of western New 
Brunswick, the former Tobique and Kingsclear Agencies were amalgamated and 
are now known as the Saint John River Indian Agency. This move was endorsed 
by the Indian leaders who felt the relocation of Agency Headquarters away from 
the reserve would provide greater opportunities for self-government. A keen 
interest in the administration of the reserves has since developed. 
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Restricted demands and low prices for pulpwood and logs affected the 
economy of reserves adversely, especially in the Miramichi Agency, and the need 
for relief assistance was pronounced. Eleven new houses were built and 79 
repaired. A cooperative housing plan is being developed at Big Cove Reserve to 
provide greater contributions to new homes by the Indians. Various other projects 
sponsored by the Branch have provided some employment for Indians and 
improved conditions on reserves. A water system at Kingsclear Reserve and a 
_ sewer system at Woodstock have been completed. A programme of road building 
was begun at Big Cove and will be completed in 1960. A bridge was replaced at 
this last reserve as part of the winter works program. A retaining wall along the 
shore was begun at Burnt Church and will be completed next year. 


All councils have increased their activities and are doing a considerable 
amount of work on a cooperative basis to improve their social and economic 
conditions. At Big Cove Reserve, a group of fishermen are cooperating to increase 
their production. A health committee at this last reserve has provided valuable 
assistance to Indian Health Services in conducting TB surveys and polio clinics 
and has begun a program of sanitation. The Tobique Band has a Homemakers’ 
Club, operating jointly with the Maliseet Catholic Women’s League; a men’s 
club responsible for fund-raising activities to finance garbage disposal, community 
hall furnishings and baseball and hockey teams; a ladies’ club which organizes 
social activities and assists needy families with food and clothing; and a welfare 
committee within the band council. Home and School organizations at Kingsclear 
and at Devon Reserves were organized and are operating effectively. 


A short adult education course was conducted in conjunction with the New 
Brunswick Department of Education, for members of the Tobique Band. Dele- 
gates from the Big Cove Band attended a course in Nova Scotia conducted by 
the St. Francis Xavier University Extension Department on the principles of 
cooperation and credit unions. This was followed by a three-day course for all 
members of the band. These courses, held at the request of the Indians, are 
popular and very helpful in developing skills. 


A total of 686 pupils were attending various schools in the province. One 
hundred and twenty-three of these pupils were in non-Indian schools, 31 of 
whom. were attending high school, university or vocational schools. 


Part of the former superintendent’s residence at Kingsclear was converted 
into a classroom as a temporary arrangement and new accommodation is being 
planned. The number of teachers was increased from 22 to 23. A special course, 
attended by a large group of Indian teachers from all parts of Canada, was 
given by the University of New Brunswick through special arrangement by 
university officials and the Branch. 


A reading programme, designed to improve the education of the Indians, 
has started. Student testing has begun and results will be analysed by the reading 
consultant attached to the regional office. Corrective measures based on the 
result of this research will be taken. 


Nova Scotia 


Full advantage was taken by many Indians of seasonal employment in the 
berry and potato fields of New England and in the Christmas tree industry. 
However, the demand for wood products has not returned to its former peak and 
activity in this field was limited. Some cutting was done by the Eskasoni Band 
on a 90-acre lot where cutting rights for three years were purchased from band 
funds. Approximately 20 Indians from Shubenacadie were employed for a part 
of the year on the Department of Transport air terminal at Kelly Lake. Basketry 
and crafts supplemented the income of others. 


Although an improvement in employment opportunities was noticeable in 
some areas, relief assistance increased due, in part, to a correspondingly higher 
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increase in population on the reserves. The Indians have become more aware of 
the advantages of acquiring sufficient Unemployment Insurance stamps, and an 
increasing number were paid benefits during the winter months. 

A number of bands in Nova Scotia were granted departmental relief assist- 
ance in cash. The recipients have shown good management of this money. 

This year an additional three bands elected councils for the first time. There 
is a continuing interest by band members in the administration of their reserves, 
and all councils have increased their activities in all phases of band government. 

Twenty houses were built and 103 units repaired. Over 14% of the total 
cost of housing was contributed by the Indians. Most of this contribution was in 
the form of labour. A new water and sewer system was completed on Sydney 
Reserve, and most of the home owners have already made arrangements to install 
plumbing in their homes. The system is operated by the city of Sydney and 
Indians pay prevailing water rates like non-Indian customers. One mile of the 
Eskasoni water system was laid and work is continuing on the remaining four 
miles of water main. The band voted $50,000 of their funds to pay part of the 
total cost and the project is being carried out by Indians under Branch super- 
vision. A new woods road, part of the winter works programme was built on the 
Eskasoni Reserve to provide access to timber areas. The main Eskasoni Reserve 
road is being reconstructed. This is a six-mile stretch of road which also serves 
a small non-Indian population. Negotiations to acquire a woodlot at Fisher’s 
Grant Reserve were begun. 

The placement officer, newly appointed in the region, carried out a survey 
of labour forces. In addition a number of placements were made in urban centres 
and elsewhere. 

In cooperation with the Nova Scotia Department of Education, a leadership 
training course was held at Kennetcook. This annual programme known as 
Maritime Indian Folkschool, is designed to produce leaders and stress the im- 
portance of community development. This one-week course has produced good 
results. The 27 trainees from 14 bands in all three provinces have opportunities 
to discuss common problems and achievements. This course is followed by local 
short courses at a few reserves each year. 

A Homemakers’ Club, inactive for a year, resumed activities at Shuben- 
acadie Reserve, as a direct result of the folkschool. 

Great emphasis has been placed on adult education and this year the exten- 
sion department of St. Francis Xavier University conducted a week-long course 
on the principles of cooperation and credit unions at Margaree Forks for delegates 
from bands in Cape Breton. This course was followed up by weekly instruction 
meetings for four of the five bands. Although this programme has only been in 
existence for a short time, economic and home improvements have been noticed 
in all bands. ‘‘Better Home” clubs designed to improve homes and _ foster 
competition between various groups, have been organized at Eskasoni. 

Nova Scotia has over half the total number of Indian students in the Mari- 
times. Approximately one quarter of the Nova Scotia Indian students attend 
non-Indian schools and six students are studying for their university degrees. 
An agreement permitting Eskasoni students from Grade 9 to attend a non- 
Indian school was concluded with the East Bay school district. Attendance 
continued to be high at the seven day schools and one residential school, where 
an average of 98.38% was reported. Two students were awarded scholarships by 
the Branch, one to a girl attending teachers’ college, the other to a boy in his 
second year of an arts course at St. Joseph’s University. A school committee 1s 
in operation at Eskasoni. A grade 9 girl student of Chapel Island Band, attending 
a non-Indian school, won second prize in the Richmond County speech festival. 

An extensive programme of research and experimentation in the field of 
reading was begun following the appointment of a special reading consultant. 
This programme extended to all three provinces and although in its early stages, 
gives indication that it will produce many beneficial results in the schools. 
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Evening classes in carpentry and home economics were conducted for adults 
at Eskasoni through the joint efforts of the Branch and the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Education. Arrangements were made with a technical school at New 
Glasgow to permit young Indians to receive training in carpentry and machinist. 
trades. Indians have again been sports-minded, and a team from Sydney captured 
the Maritime Indian Hockey Championship. In baseball, a little league organiza- 
tion was formed at Eskasoni. Two boy scouts and one girl guides groups are in 
operation at Eskasoni and Shubenacadie. 


Prince Edward Island 


Of the 300 Indians in Prince Edward Island, almost all live on Lennox Island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There is no timber on the reserves, and local indus- 
tries are limited to fishing and the production of baskets and lobster trap hoops. 
Every year, a number of Indians are engaged in fishing oysters from June Ist to 
September Ist, for sale to non-Indian lease holders. One Indian operates his own 
lease. There is also a limited amount of lobster, smelt and clam fishing in the area. 
Basket production was confined to the 4-bushel potato basket with 6,000 units 
produced during the year. The manufacture of lobster trap hoops provided some 
short time employment. A few Indians were employed on a construction project. 
at the R.C.A.F. Station at Summerside towards the latter part of the year. A 
good number, like other Indians of the Maritimes, took advantage of seasonal 
employment in the potato and berry fields of Maine. 


In May, Hog Island, part of the Lennox Island Reserve, was burned as a 
preliminary step in the production of blueberries. It is anticipated that there will 
be a good crop during the second summer after burning which should give added 
employment. 


Because of limited employment opportunities on Lennox Island, there is a 
continuing movement of the younger men and women towards the industrial 
areas of the New England States. The population is therefore not increasing 
although health standards remain high and birth rate holds at about 4%. 


All the families on the three occupied reserves are well housed and there has 
been little need in recent years to provide new houses. One house was built in 
1959-60 and repairs were made to 10 others. The departmental ferry operating 
between Lennox Island and Port Hill was overhauled. 


A cash system of issuing food assistance to destitute and sick Indians was 
put into effect. This system has worked well, with very few cases of misuse 
reported. 


The community store and agency office sustained considerable damage in a 
fire, and it was only due to the prompt action of the Indian residents that the 
flames were quenched. 


In July, several Indian children attended a water safety programme spon- 
sored by the Canadian Red Cross, the provincial government, and the Women’s 
Institutes of three neighbouring communities. 


The children of Scotchfort and Morell Reserves attended non-Indian schools — 
while those at Lennox Island attended the two-classroom Indian Day School. 
School attendance at this last point averaged 86.4%. Of a total of 45 students, 
35 were in Indian schools, five in primary provincial school, one at vocational 
school, two in high school and two in university. 
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Table 1 
Indian Population 


The table below indicates the population by provinces in 1949, 1954 and 
at December 31, 1959: 








Province 1949 1954 1959 

entice edward: Island M000. 2 Dea, tei: Re, FOE, Bae... 273 272 343 
CaP Act Tah ATs AIRES Rapdateuall peek aa Parity A bt blior Ri fboday! boson 2,641 3,002 3,561 
RAMS: aloe 1st ae ROG Ranma OPT Sara Sere) einen ailibane: NAM mat cai 2,139 2,629 3,183 
PLUG USS mance tet EF Sr MMA CIR Mare nid AW Ueki era vivid aane vee 6 15,970 17,574 20,453 
SM GAT IC Gk, Ae MEY la Sec, Sac cual ene vad bare Se ade ale nik ox: 34,571 37,255 42,677 
ve IVE oes Wh OREM Tg 2 un ctr thy eke) Br ale 8 17,549 19, 684 23,658 
BCE CG WH nee eller eis ed writ bio aae EAE eae ONE Wa een tame eve 16,308 18, 750 23,280 
LEVEL Deere ete NR ins os Rg GUA vee ON SAV eV aaa Be an ou RNa 13,805 15,715 19, 286 
SPU E ae C edit Dida reee Aerae asa (olka Ala as cas ites naga olsen 27,936 31, 086 36, 186 
Piss sta er eltor ter are lca) fee vio Beet he x «4 x ete 1,443 1, 568 1,868 
PCC emis LOETLGORIGS 0. miter oF hy 6 ces.) +. caus. oid «acm se oa ie Spbte 4,023 4,598 

BESOTTA ie eg oe ee tal ea Res OR Sein 5 sas Rtas te 136, 407 151, 558 179, 093 

Table 2 


Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, 
Year Ended March 31, 19690 


Bind nae of No. of Total area 
ands Reserves in acres 
Vine CVT Lean he ats ctaic ee hae pes eos ke Rae bles wins 1 4 2,741.100 
INGE COREE NER hele a ithd aclucata neh Ache RIO Sow aloapeltr ens 1 43 2 o02.20 
oe Fey rad By Shin Gia Cd a ae Pere U0 en ne oo eR 15 23 $7 565.71 
TE TT a i ne 41 26 179, 015.648 
cE Ay aig Ln ma a a a NA Se aE ea ea A IC Oe ene 111 163 1,555, 796.804 
DManitobas yas «ee ee aes line AG Made one wanda ene aene 50 107 524, 241.11 
Baskalch ower site cata ee: Sa eee ors eR «ak oak os 67 120 1, 205, 538.15 
Alberta: ccs... 00 Pebhtesk oeemend weeoede tar acces seo sess 41 87 1, 545,985.73 
ISTILISHAC OLUTH 1S tee. Ben 2 oh ais otc c re cee te cn clereaiaates os dae 195 1,619 818, 196.334 
IN GLEN Werk. OChiLOLiGd: 2-62) 6 on eB ees lait acai’ 15 10 1, 924.290 
WALK ONG MerriiT ete | as is dat onc aia eclca ac kia aeinid s =e 15 15 3,535. 230 


Ac YUE fe Wee Ry he Pe REG yee ee coe 562 yA VE 6, 022, 794. 668 
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Table 3 
Statement of Total Expenditure 1959-60 
Branch ae Reserves Economic Statutory 
Province Adminis- A ; and Welfare | Develop-| Education Indian Total 
tration pence Trusts ment Annuities 

NovaiScotiat aves eee. percolate toes 186, 720.85 12,20) 363,022.87) 91,031.37 OO Ss iO delle emnapopurenes 957, 759.40 

Prince Wawardelslandsee amelie oat Ser OU cel Ol earn cerca 26, 703.00) 1,397.62 AS OSVAO8 | teen ore 94, 362.70 

New Brunswi¢key.n. econ toe cee 99,861.77 501.00) 246,768.73] 1,362.09 S444 EA erorec ttn eete 482,941.33 

Quebeceiaieis Or obese. elise aad ce 590,134.28) 2,125.60)1, 201,023.00} 79,425.06] 2,453, 100.66 1,160.00] 4,326, 968.60 

Ontario eee ee ee nee eet: 893,739.22) 32,952.4911, 458, 931.68/225, 998.18] 3,829,802.72) 34,527.00] 6,475,951.29 

Manitoba eer sace ss. tae ore on oe ROR eu otek 616,897.06} 1,621.94/1, 248, 13). 10/182, 779.18) 3,295,301.35) 13),555.00} 5,475, 284.63 

Saskatchewanter who eee een eee 565,544.58] 5,809.73)1, 667, 536. 87/207, 136.4u| 3,686,051.7u} 127,054.00) 6,259, 133.28 

Albertat2 oc 04 ete Meee ee |e ee eee 729,762.69] 15,782.27) 553,478.25) 66,497.52) 4, 132,086.24) 107,175.00] 5,604, 731.97 

‘British: Colum biases be peek oe eae eee 796, 121.86} 60, 814.51/1, 579, 563.32) 24,236.36) 5,012, 145.15 3,535.00] 7,476, 386.20 

Northwest Territories, (2-7... ll. wc. eee 122,069.12 12730595335) (68: 94 F468 Gel4 lees cone nees 26, 410.06 530,948.25 

Yukon ecebicore oe chill eee eee ot ootcOOle dl, 020.64) 142688. 64 ele oie culllaooOs O42) ame neuter 1,515, 321.86 
Headquarters and Miscel- 

LaTieOUB Aerts tetas aoe 634,028.32] 193, 467.59)243, 596.90 85,202.55) 59,649.03 579,440.74) 20,682.07) 1,816, 067.20 
Grant to Provide Additional 

Services to Indians in B.C....]........... OOF DIS Bai iss. cctlicc ct sill gts tere eae OS eee ee te oan nls Raa te ee tapes tees oie 99,915.83 

634, 028. 32/4, 943, 802. 60/364, 363. 33/8, 908, 817. 95)905, 639. 15/24, 908,023.12] 451,098.07)41, 115, 772.54 

StatutonyvePensions: 4,2 cere less se ere esc CA MPM a chore: aradl cess FS hate dois all (ote. de ehe tate TUN eticva ia ctiewe we eres le Paes ee ence] cate ones tre 420.00 

Grand: Dota legre . Foi ot VR aires Be so SH BIR chcrecs cl beccaeeh coil easmecc ces cask Reve e eee eeu eccvoke coe ek Ne Recent 41,116, 192.54 


Table 4 


Amounts Advanced on Revolving Fund Loans to Indians Approved Under Section 69 of 
the Indian Act, and Repayments, by Province, Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1960 


Outstanding Advances, “March ’3i'19592...ccc wae eo ee ken oc eley ponies aes pee $435, 838.92 
ApVANCcES, 1959-60 
RY WUIROR a5 386 a ee in oes ee ed ce eee eee Nil 
rrtiso COLIN DLS acta cua ee oe ose fine eee Sree DPR ps afl.) $40, 534.89 
Alberta saoritTiite. £8 ake, SUS oe, ee ee ts Nil 
Saskatchewan. ccs... cscs csp Mee hoe be etek Ser MlEEEECR SRAM Oe ne 33,059.08 
Manitobarc. 2.68 Wei Shek Oe Vi ERS IN eed EN RR Sees eee ern oe 4,677.23 
Ontario s vite) 2.6 aie. 2 is Beets. 1 oe 17, 295. 84 
Queberssndn sd A las cnc wh ees Ae Ba eed ae 6 ae eee cae 10, 940.17 
New, Drunswitk cca hc « fe anuetua mittee «bo os cede ee bas eevee ee ee ee 1,208.65 
IN OWE ESCO TER tcc esto Gk a Cesaamee ere ee Sate CT ne een eee 6, 278.29 
Prince lod ward “laland sf sett ee re ee ee Nil 
113,994.15 
$549, 833.07 
REPAYMENTS, 1959-60 
Vukon (7h wigs cece ik ees Bees). iad Ae Sv Gee we aes dee rer ates AS eS Nil 
isrrtipn Colum Dina. 1.8 eee lc chee ae es Ana MN ee re Ales ty vag eee $ 8,938.14 
ALO OPCS. cctv us tekates iiaSer unc ce Maan ice meee Dene Teen en ake ae eee 698.61 
DASKALCHE WAN! cak case tere caer: ere Zane Mere eee 40,762.10 
IM sititob acts SRS. ries ES Sees tae te eR ee oe Bee 2,439.72 
On Earig Aas cay geese uae Bw te dee oh kc A Oe ae te Laas eee 23,304.71 
JHEDECIEY BAe Ia, mated hh Pela cee OR RI re tie me ae OroagelL 
IN cryes DRS WiIGle sous ce eh SER es oR cee ae eee ee 739. 56 
NOVS BcOllacis ari o. oh tle ec ee Cae Se oe ooh ee 4,143.23 
Prince: Edward Teland.ts diese ee or as cect cee ae in aaa 416.66 
87,975.84 
Outstanding Advances, Marchal, 19608..9¢5..0 00.2 <0 eon eo eee $461, 857.23 


In addition to the above payments on principal, $15,157.37 was paid in Interest, by Indians, and credited 
to Ordinary Revenue—‘‘ Return on Investments’’. 
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Table 5 
Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended March 31, 1960 


Banp Funps—CapitaL AccouNT 


Receipts Disbursements 
orien Gore rete ah oe eke cies a oe am ale winlgte $ 8, pal.30 $ 45, 564.46 
Operation GF Sand roperty: ts Agee ns. ee aed tas 5, 742.30 180, 896. 56 
Cash Payments and Entitlements: 
Casby Distributions | aes eee a et ee ea ee teen 718, 535.85 
TUnIvanehii se mentee. ey awner a wee. Ae tas wees. cose, eto ware at 193, 621.33 
Shares'of Pransterredulndianss.a eat. d ce eae 92,154.66 120, 680. 14 
TLGSCRY Gr NSE IEG s v.00. oe cans Lares Lok ocean wah ie eS 31, 263.99 
pocial Actrrittee we... 4 ase eee eee iden re eo Lee 4,815.54 
hn do Eee te aes 5. Go oo ie Fake oe SIT eS 48,023.35 60,057.65 
ER OURIN Gg TOOT BE ick Moh cE Bee OS eg oss Res Re | 64,997.87 839, 469.25 
NUE pater, Riedl BC rade i, GRU ARCHES A POA yah Saige omg et Se Aeneas Satna he wi Mee Bae 39, 930.97 
Poa SNC ces. es ee ens io Masten a et eee 4,485.81 107 , 283.87 
LB rCG ipa oo SEA UN, SORE Re Pts tet ee Cen ERS 1,408, 334.71 515, 729.24 
CLE ELE) ie a Sn eae nth Mabe Sey aM e ara kas A RS OR le 112, 500.56 
PMNS AU WVOOU TOGIES 4 east a et ee er ee, Bilin (keds ZAl 68, 606.45 
Oil pO Ma GIOeee we eee Ar Te ae seers senisie eteeetery we seas 898, 630.60 
1) BONUS Ome NT Te, 3 UU OL Cte RAE SER ih Si ok es a8 399,145.41 
Sida overs ADU Bye Mee Brg ee en Aten Bees ror te ot ene nr en eS of Fem 542,115.68 
Miscellaneous at solo ited oh ddnkol Ete ie oe 109, 734.34 8,791.26 
3, 732,099.85 2,935, 246. 56 
PARAMORE NOT Mg Hes En eae ce ee AS se eet theta racacel tithe: sce hag 23,450, 661.00 
BPA COE NUNC UM AIMEE OO vce cine eet ike arc «ee as cae hes a oes hee ane 24, 247, 514.29 





$27, 182, 760.85 $27, 182, 760.85 








BanpD FunNDsS—REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Receipts Disbursements 
A-Band Accounts 
UATErTE CULL CULE Cs pe a eee Arn oe oe me See ciel akc) $ 210,305.55 $ 699,691.67 
Opera oniGnds ane re CODCTIY funda = aie «pho de Babes Bis ses k's 1B} 283.5 1 584, 075.48 
Cash Payments and Entitlements: 
Kala a LILEGr UPL ieee iets eo anne ne ee tae! es es Sa 843, 922.85 
Commutations: © ss foe tee Se see aoe een ene | ee RS 3,086.60 
Patra neniserient ay erst Oe ence et ae ok he tS Gee SSL TAD Ct 
Pensionseseentn Gere ie nen neter mice. Maar err anes arnt eno adie: 24,410.96 
Shares of 1 ransterredsIndianses. « 4..4> 4saauet. ses 5 4s 21,995.26 Di ok Osa 
PAM T UTE Cage OE eee ee ee ois earn i OTe Var eire ena ae 22,947.00 
POG OCATNOU meet Mbt seer mere a a eee et me. The ne eee ae 35, 480.85 
Medica lit teryin. tc tan ts CRA cis cc Oe Uk nas Sule aU Els eee de Ce 33,458.80 
ERGLICHA. cts os Oe Sao uk ots Sch Ake AGERE co had OCIS SENS fa os 16, 047.03 831, 134.23 
TRSOEV Cr MOMACEINEN Ee a si Cee Saat he alee cia mah ot tee aso Sacre a ehe oe tay 40,782.42 
Se TSS Me reres se eee ey eR SPIES es cic ARRAS RAT NS ERE PP RE ates Ace Arango TESTS. (AL Pall 
SOCISIE NC ULV TAOS, Ra bales ora heres oe Ae ee Wa Ata A sins AD Sea ne ES 40, 047.39 
CPOVErN ent LICELOSES -o55 sack. ss nulea chests aga a cebee on oe a: 1,383, 708.20 
LAIN Tov Peale Coon G8 BN? Aas | 8 ER Regret rie gree eam ieee, Ra 37,084.93 632, 582.59 
VS USER Sat in yh eee mere SERS UP Rc dete OPS Aenea ote Sei sr ic: sr a one 54,381.34 
UGE SPAIN SELL OCR sat Anietes cae, aioe eee wie A won 53, at ooras beh 86, 862.79 261,781.01 
Rentals, Oil). Fim. 2 dem arate ¢- nx 1.05 cg. 8 SRR Se aes 719,197.86 
(Gysl aware JaeeyekrtaN isis ss. A.5 1 Awe seen ae, Sei mae dame ele en 1,111, 810.10 
interest on Band Loans gas sae 4... 3 sa caeewae. rsh ss 7,773.46 
S211 Ce ee OE oe en 5 ce net a rupinatena estrete oes 151,019.65 11, 162.24 
Miscellaneousic succeeds Ae ite, ho ta a Bh Se ROS ede a> 232,566.85 76,032.14 
‘Lotal of Band Accountse. arse s.50 Pe ore ties t ew. $ 3, 992,194.79 $ 4,482, 795.38 
B—Special Accounts 
Savings Deposits incliding states... 4.60. cuccecons she. $ 506,748.13 $ 458,233.97 
ransferred to—[ndianbiistate Accountsi® We) ob banc clesacessssecesvereivercanese 501, 274.63 
Transferred to—Indian Savings ACCGURTS..4......cceunescusudensanvess 336, 797.60 
Lotat of Special: Accounta!....>;.:62+e8s%n. $ 506,748.13 $ 1,296, 306.20 
C—Recapitulation 
Total—Band Fund and Special Accounts................ $ 4,498, 942.92 $ 5,779,101.58 
Balanes eA prt. louie sso eats ees Pos tees eae os 4,991, 959.55 
Balance® March) 31; 1960): ccc sete terd o's Hew bale 6 v ahta to dele tes oat hdes« 3,711, 800.89 


$ 9,490, 902.47 $ 9,490, 902.47 
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Table 5—Concluded 


Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for Year Ended March 31, 1960 


SpreciaL Non-Banp Accounts 


Receipts 
Puts Projects ae. Ab Risiacs cette MRS ee was eho oe Ca cane eae en ee $ 345,665.08 
PPPS VP Cie OHS fade ois td acca ice Se eek, i eS, AE 29,124.67 
Pandieratt gt: Bi Os eae $e Se ORE a eles Te es ee ae eS 10, 948. 64 
Cowessess leafy spurge Control ..cgacee8 was <sue aoe ails ere re tiene eee 2,855.71 
Government; interest :.) Rsk ete BA SO A oe ee col, BE, TN ee Mey Phy 
Compensation——Lhe St. Lawrence Seaway ceisias 2000 5 «eo eee <tc oe ee eae 
Suspense: 
Landaoni pensation... « 0s60e Raed wena eee ee Behe Ne eae ee on Lee 474,415.90 
Bera bad ic osc sind ire oe OS AT RN rae hare red eons Rene toscana ls oeenennti iene 793, 244.39 
Miseeblaneous! 255 di yah eile its © cnc cs Se si gee ee hea eee ea ae 222,136.68 
Other Miscell anesinas 5.5 <5... a Sie Sette Sire ch ae ios Bs OA a ee 6,498.44 
1,886, 615.08 
Balance, «A pril Ig hO59.s. |). eee pA Tekan Behe sour ho ces Hae Ue le rae 208, 377.80 
Balance; March 3b 1960)..45.:4100) £25 sees agree oes vine: Dee Btn ae ee 


$ 2,094, 992.88 


Disbursements 
$ ©6346, 453.00 
27,443.31 

10, 207.95 
7,021.07 


2,000.00 


343, 274.05 
699, 239.73 
231,961.70 

1,007.79 


1, 668, 608.60 


426, 384.28 


$ 2,094, 992.88 





Table 6 
Indian Education—Total Expenditure 1959-60 


Day Residential 


As Schools Schools General Total 
NOVSiIn Cola ne ee ee ee ee 165, 779.28 1A OST ie ee ere 320, 460.86 
Prince Wiawardelelande. cee eee 134818257 Fea ee | eee ee eee 13,818.57 
New Brunswick goce-o wi ac ee tee ote P28 TOTO sete ere. el ipac tear huge a pple 128, 101.04 
UCDEC, fa ee rtakircs ses beeen eee eT 634,481.47 hey ped WA Ato i petearepmptc ieee yea 2,205, 598.32 
ONEATIO‘ apo s coe en eb see Ee eee 1,707, 738.69 16530, 000208 | Shans s eee 3, 241,405.07 
MSNItODS. ick) arate nore eee Ee eaten 1,302, 096.04 1,800; G40-G70 cs ee cee one 3,168, 741.71 
Saskatcrowalie. tae as crekco ween tes aan 1, 634,431.13 L705, SST VO ee ee eee 3,429, 988.92 
AL bert mare eer treat a. lat ier ien ert 1,093, 001.75 2, (00,895.00 |. sont ee aes 3,799, 897.55 
Dritishpis Oli P18, ts co.deane nb cit. eee 1,783, 881.69 By Oba, 4a07 UN | eee ee ae 4,316,314.73 
XL MICOI, it odin att ote necya aise nob oeneamned 14,129.24 1277; TESTS ADI SER 1, 291, 883.02 
Tuition and Maintenance of Indian Children 
in Non dndiancand Joint'Sthoolss 2. 800.5 vee. 50a se ) een Men 2, 250,057.06 | 2,250,057.06 
Salarietancy! Tay olre Se AOi sig Nacnns Lah seme wean enamine aaa e poner soy eee 300, 500.72 300, 500.72 
School Books and Stationery............... 249, 609.61 144,583.31) \)as dap We bewnld- 394, 192.92 
Miscellaneouag: Y8% 45. 6k ss ee Ae oa B1eOa0 LOS Liason 15,431.79 47,062.63 
8,758, 699.35 | 13,583,334.20 | 2,565, 989.57 | 24,908,023. 12 
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Table 7 
Housing Program 1959-60 Results by Regions 
Number of Houses 
Started Started Started From Total 
Revich Before, and During Welfare Bee - id o Satie Reported 
& Completed | Completed Fiscal Appro- Fund Cramt er an itesd Expendi- 
During During Year priation ae a apUS tures 
Fiscal Fiscal But Not 
Year Year Completed 
$ $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts. 
VE ATLA OS py ete Stat tacsk-o [eee ateleretopose eens 32 4 OD) 00S Oia eetccientaaceraa 4,390 00 9,750 00 109,198 67 
ONEDECK Nees ois. ee cistoiee). 59 61 18 PARI EMR T EAT Me os El ae 656 17 | 44,725 00 320,525 54 
Ontario—South........ 33 41 28 80,144 13 29,180 00 3,266 00 55,440 63 168,030 76 
Ontario—North....... 15 121 25 224,166 19 80,332 17 | 5,670 00 | 52,740 00 362,908 36 
Manttopanacsee week sisias 59 154 22 255,463 71 A2Zr39 OmUesm lin cueekerorerate tore 104,895 00 402,748 74 
Saskatchewan......... 22 244 11 330,575 36 122,462 35 | 1,948 00 | 71,338 57 526,324 28 
Alberta and N.W.T.... 76 281 65 337,666 19 644) DoaLOSusemicecwis 53,460 00 | 1,035,679 27 
B.C. and Yukon....... 82 185 50 397,678 11 147,583 33 6,488 57 | 241,768 14 793,468 15 
346 1,119 223 1,995,896 73 | 1,066,500 96 | 22,368 74 | 634,117 34 {3,718,883 77 
Table 8 


Number of Government-Owned Indian Schools Classified According to Number of 
Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1960 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


British Columbia and Yukon. 


ToTaLs 


Province 


ee 


sere eens 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS 





ey 


eevee ter eee eeeee 


re ee ee ee ee a 





Type of School] 1 | 2 | 3] 4] 5 7 | 8| 9 | 10] 11/13] 14] 15] 18] 21] Total] Grand 
Total 
1B higeewes anf cel mene 1 ree 1 1 
Daye $a. 252% 4 Hels chs: ol hessegt 1a ee eral io cea eee fester il 7 8 
epicentialts calles te skal totes sre: 1 ae 1 
Daye.) S40 ee 3 3 a | Merge | ba} 9 9 
IDA set chs eos 4 4} 4 2 ibe |} al 1H hice |S eae 18 
Seasonal....... 3 5 oe Blige ee 8 29 
Residential....}..... HF | chke ell nara lates (emote 1p RAE ea era | 3 
BY ear is SESE 25 ih Bale eh eal s\p il 45 46 
lavssiie (shat, BAe A sacalls Sate Geel oa 1 sae 1 
Daye sae eeses 39 11 6 ate Lae 57 
Seasonal....... 14 oper, Ce ae: AS sa 16 82 
Hospital....... 1 i silo: & Ait Saale 2 
Residential 1 es Soe Ree 1 2 1 7 
Dav eeEeaa ce ee RS | 7A i Bae bolle 73 
ElGspivaleese ei ete 2 eel eer sifereel fe 2, 86 
Residential UM SaaS oe oe 4 te lee hi! 

Vee ieseis Ns GPP lh SLA “thle Ae ee a Beal array ete oe 69 
ITOspitaeasscec: leis: if Ava tenes il sap bora hg bape 1 79 
Residentiahjas setae «(do ae olathe datows 2 Dalen Lea as evel ltSeces coe sore Renate 9 
Days. paca 12 NO) “7 2 2 Bl ite | Seated (eae Be 33 
TT OSPUCe User sete elle eeetenll cteretes| austere: enerstebl eecic tel ister tel lexatel| eval eters 1 Ae 1 49 
Residential....}..... 5 1 1 8 Pol Dd dele. Stel leeedtck niles toilet 15 
Daye aiaccss 34 Le ego eee Og ete Ae [tee lacot Lee SS. 68 
Seasonal....... OY, Ege RAN HA Serle Foes | ote seal lege ne il 82 
IT OSD Ita Ls meters lee 1 2 ere aleea|te nae 3 
RES exiditall aesey.s|letercrovet liar eateeoslnuctowntoterer’ 4 Deel 1 il 10 

AlZe alae OO Real econ ELON ecaleOs leo i aerial wed eda Ly 2 471 471 
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Table 9 


Boarders Attending Classes at Indian Residential Schools, by Province, 
as of January 1, 1960 














































































































Ebay ice sae es Enrolment Percentage Distribution by Grades 
Territory Schools | Boys | Girls | Total Attendance K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 OaelOa el | 12 
INOVa pCOblanna.. ss) 1 65 64 129 97 9 18 19 19 24 16 CA AWA asta 2) Ietecgeeril Pbesre os |lostera ct LAS ale 
Quebec sea 4 252 254 506 98 69} 118 78 82 68 50! 19) 11 8 Ole loots 
Ontariowmtee ee 11 657 694) 1,351 96 92} 224) 192) 197) 211] 144) 108) 73) 49) 38] 21 2 erage 
Manitoba ses oe 11 690 745] 1,435 96 104 213) 235) 9187) 195) 164) EU Got Si) S826) 10). 
Saskatchewan...... 9 825 850} 1,675 96 82 299) 258) F225 2 215) 178 SG Soe ac) 42 colmeeeal mel 
AL Derta seen 15 853 889| 1,742 97 TA 88) 236) 2235) S230 1ST Loa Ole Ome a culllueec| ma.2 fe 
British Columbia... 11 1,048} 1,059} 2,107 97 AD 291" S02" F281 270| 249) 243i) 19sih TS8i 77) eee eee eas 
Sukon eer 1 82 82 164 97 er Pall 27 30 14 BATA a Te PEG. Reem eeeeet linge ee vs 
ROWAN So eraece cients 63 4,472) 4,637) 9,109 96 475)1,372)1, 347)1, 256/1, 228)1,015| 806) 631) 476] 269) 134) 81) 19 
Table 10 
Indian Students Attending Provincial, Private and Territorial Schools 
z Sg 
SS 6 
a 3s s > 
4 o fh 
: S P sal 2 | 8 
xs fast = tax} 3 fH a 
ape cae PE E ey 
Chale baie tah cc Roe mee. eel peee tes 
fo) > a 
$ 3 = ® BR 2 3 ae Q a es a) 
=I > a = s "Ss 4 2 ‘SB = mY 3 
fe ° ® 3 = 3 . = Te 9 = 5 
ow a Zz oC s' P= 0) < aa a > H 
Grades erect veo idie biog oe ean aeim eure oe peters 37 1 38 217 76 158 74 457 348 64 | 1,471 
Grad @:2idesewatet cs rrrelnesa ai orectewtian otahons 16 3 48 166 45 107 76 370 220 33 | 1,085. 
Graded §, Mee e-aet chess SESS oR eed aa Bateieteepra ete gis Sar 28 5 70 162 51 88 95 264 126 32 921 
Grade ee nas ea yo Vast hic cere. teistaten ote es 1 15 10 61 139 42 72 73 300 109 29 851 
GEAd eID Se CO See te iaa tere ene te: create it 20 24 95 ‘vw 49 45 74 803 80 22 890 
Grade Greer est secre eet eee etc c mee 10 13 65 174 48 50 61 237 52 17 727 
Gradé-7 Basten Uncen Sa sear ro eee eects 1 12 18 56 131 30 28 74 356 46 3D 787 
Grade Fae cheb lls oct ic beck deeiy tee cee tos aleae 14 8 86 106 29 19 52 238 15 16 583 
Grade oer eee ee ee ee ee eee 2 27 16 54 262 25 76 72. 213 6 19 V1; 
Grad Gade cucte cotr ee oer nee ects aan RE a ae cee 16 11 40 138 21 Bay 35 160 3 6 452 
Girard ead Teiccercectheeress beceoraporater trae variant error erienrcte orca eects 13 5 10 88 20 27 30 9S 4 5 301 
Grade 122 88. ccnp erat oklesstondids dae cetectaalesaeee 4 2 1 47 u 11 19 51 1 4 147 
LES cic Vath te eye ve RO FN RS, (PR aie Sena Naan Cadi tea acl (ta Bb cn Baill b Boa MS a Gee De eee eae See are AM Is eRo cc Boro ots 17 
iUniversitys (st) yeate 4s osteerediie ctr eeeiiioer 1 3 1 5 3: Reccae 3 1 Me le crete c| reeeere 18 
Universipve2ndsyearea-a. crane cede ecm tte 1 je bo abate 5 2. neterees 1 Nes Pees 2° cee mel omer. 12 
Univ ersityesrd yicarwedcesacierts cade ca heeekistaees |e me iB || ee te ae 1 Bie arsenal i Ses esl Ie Geel ese Gl Mas Gl eae 5 
University: Ath ayear svete st nc drcc te Aes leet LU SA 3 feos cera a 1 1 erste iy MnCl lo aoa 4 
I Bn dave cere cane quae Aarne concen grave Mara mar act were ariel bare, 2a IPer ct ner (eRe Od PA uot SIL rams Biel Urealawas Ila amare Made og bal ERRORS S2 1 
Medicale Ts feta tie hice Ohen ce oe ene eee rat ne eae a ake | cemented dierent: DY cece lerarctscual| Mesateceed| Wee tie liccarae ie onemee tare | Cremer 1 
Teacher sliraining’s 4.5.45... 5: ech ate ate tena eee # 1 6 13 3 Ss eae GW Me scr MaScios 33 
Nurse’ Pra ning sore rerrte rane imate sere ere cee ere eae Yh) Neceeae a 2 10 1 7 1 2 | earn Seer 25 
Commercial j..\e.cchoee eee cne ieee eno 1 1 1 20 32 9 12 8 Saal Voter eae 1 90 
LTP SACS BAe Reece che Bette a lags eins store wena cheeailtc Me mak iW 3 44 47 15 10 3 19 OLB Sener 189 
iit esctt- bes (9 (sheng sans sei, mat eam SCEER FRG. Scho UF MERAH Rn ‘Navel eae, esses ia | aera 1 5 A Veal cpenet al epetstoverc 22 
Blind and Weather. ce heehee, fe neta ecole canes iby bats et 4 5 fal le atthe Ic Be Ee Tlie ccpiatal sete 19 
Others: 3. Bee bet ce tici te ca te a ricci oe aN oe | See eo al, ce 42 4 2 2 6a ee oe 56 


a OFA LBL cw, csigne ts gin op deca top ohms a 10 | 241 | 123 | 712 |1,981 | 480) 743 | 756 {3,109 |1,041 | 283 | 9,479 
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Number of Instructors in Practical Arts in Indian Schools and Number of Students 
Under Instruction by Province, as of December 31, 1959 


Number of Instructors 


Number of Students 













































































































































































tacts Industrial Arts _ Home Economics a Industrial Arts _Home Economics 
Residential! Day | Residential] Day | Residential] Day | Residential| Day 
School School School School School School School School 
JETS WAKE Lo Bygen ce Mal Fol CN sYo be Meee tStmenat al iBicer aes oro uinS!| cro nemolebe | Sedo os dail b po nice Sed io Pde OOO Sonia ior Omened Mercer aans cement (reves. oats 

Re OGOGIA A sc ics x hes 0 eC ane etcel or ye one a Ta Rs. Bere e 2 17 110 23 109 

ING WaSEUNS WICK, cic torceparcra: cre cies eraie «|loreons teicher el (aeecreh rein lcteerermiota tee are BRE ilogacagcaos +4 teatpoce lspeaaaccuees 85 

5 SE Maen pen een Cae Sa Bi 2 4 4 8 122 242 112 384 

Ontario cee. aceasta ee ee hes aae 6 5 6 5 196 230 328 212 

AManitobatermerntet tere ete ate Zi 4 8 7 228 119 435 256 

Saskatchewanteseeescerte ers ter i 3 9 4 315 128 362 263 

PAD GY Gait near rterercse eee tars aisicle sicke 11 2 ili 2 367 74 438 73 

Bolg ela (Golam Ve conoroqaeoosGoe oF 5 1 Cn cc setard 97 68 142 21 

HOGS ate teers sae cists 38 21 42 31 1,342 971 1, 840 1,503 

CoMBINED TOTALS.......... 59 73 Deis 3,040 
Table 12 
Indian Day School Enrolment, by Province, January 1, 1960 
eae Netipes Enrolment Pebcentaes Distribution by Grades 
Schools | Boys | Girls | Total Attendance K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 

Prince Edward Island..... 1 21 14 35 84 5 4 7 5 2 5 5 Dik a8 ROA oe « 
Nova Scotia.......0...00. 7 978, 299 577| 84 | 118] 988] 65) 74| 64] 68} 60| 24) J6)....|.... 
New Brunswick........... 9 287 276 563 84 7A 91 ~ 116 77 68 a 53 7 23 pe: ha 
ee 20 996/ 962/ 1,958 91 180} 390} 319] 275] 244) 2491 170! 99 39....|.... 
‘OWUAR Os copmaaacostaoda cus 100 2,563) 2,450) 5,013 88 411} 901) 742) 732 ae 509} 478} 369} 245] 36 6 
INR Ce Waa denS aeRO Ceo or 73 1,681) 1,671) 3,352 82 424) 666] 560 521 416; 321) 248) 131) 46) 19 io 
Saskatchewan...........-. 69 | 1,322| 1,329/ 2,651) 84 241] 491) 444] 404] 370| 268} 198] 150] 81; 3/1 
AD OLGA on class scteitee oem 33 732 737| 1,469 88 143} 265} 244) 215) 229) 148) 126 SOS eee a 
British Columbia......... 67 1,640] 1,554) 3,194 jac ce 166] 791) 492) 429] 888] 338) 295) 176) 125 aa Late 
fRotaliof Canadaccaccscc os 379 9,520) 9, 292/18, 812 87 1, 753|3, 687|2, 9892, 732 2, 365 1,953 1, 633 1,048 587 ne ie: 





Totals do not include (1) non-Indian enrolment of 1244; (2) 362 pupils living in hostels. 





Distribution by Grades 


teense 


Table 13 
Indian Seasonal School Enrolment, by Province, 1959 
Number Enrolment 
Province oO 

Schools | Boys Girls | Total 
@uebecrerechc fice dee eee oss 7 128 135 263 
Ontarionsnce caochiecehec ce ees 17 258 231 489 
Bribisus Colum pisses «ter. 1 10 11 21 
ARE OTC ORC Ki pwso.d obos oo aLEnDe 25 396 377 773 


1 2 3 
73 24 19 
133 94 64 
4 5 3 
210 123 86 


4 5 
8 5 
57 23 
1 1 
66 29 
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Table 14 


Indian Hospital School Enrolment, by Province, January 1, 1960 


Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Province of SS Se 
Schools | Boys | Girls | Total | K 1 FA We Sel ee eal ve a) teh tp oh th i) 
Ontarios, . tewskien. «d.beGdene 4 2 20 27 47 Gel Law eS TGs) | Qe eal Sener eke | ey eee 
Manito baceese te es fects 2 27 54 81 30 Th als} 7 5 2 9 1 2 1 
Saskatchewan. )i02... sce. 1 3 6 9 1 ibis ol 2 Pele eee |e 
PIDGPES Serres <thrnidan wore te’ 1 66 75 141 10 | 48 Shy yeh ss iat ee Oe 
British Columbial.c!.. cies: 3 66 57 123 DEO Seal moe | ete |e tO e/a dl ae | eels cia | eee reas 
TotallofiCanadare.. t.: semese 9 182 219 401 “1 “122 46 “48° “39° “18° 33° AT a7 en ers 


Table 15 


Residential School Boarders Attending Indian Day Schools, by Province, 
January 1, 1960 


Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Province or ee | a 
Schools | Boys| Girls |Total} K il pe 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Manitobarsterce erate 1 12 13 25 10M Sree vas | lanier nee 4 1 2 Be rere se 
Alberta she. <2 besaeattererers oes 2 92 100 192 We 36 36 21 29 15 16 17 5 
British! Columibiays. se. «ate 1 72 73 EES liseentacte 21 21 34 24 26 etd ero lomo trac 
TLotalior Ganadave..cases. ose 4 17G= e186) B62 Be 57 62 55 57 42 37 20 5 
Table 16 


Residential School Boarders Attending Non-Indian Schools, by Province, 
as of January 1, 1960 





Number Enrolment by Grades 
Province of ee 
Schools Ke mt ecm | oun oman 7 8 9 10 Sal ehotal 
Ontario... caste ee eee Oe cee cept laces | cea 18028. Ul) oe i 19 Gul crests eae 126 
ManittobaS.. che ctsocen se ante ee oko te cca aeeeeTT ane es ON LAS eer haat 37 30 260 1200) 860 wade 
Saskatchewan's acedene neice ace DW avec hil totrel ecoretell cscate 3 41 4] 18 8 34 2 153/085 93 
PO oye y oR: a apn a acer Ser ne 5s hee ce) Geom 4 HT af ale 20 57 OT Pei eh alae 
Britisis@olumbiaseee es dae: Lf ie EE A ieee dears algae cee aetleetols 83 43 55 58) 13019 W205 
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Day Pupils Attending Indian Residential Schools, by Province, as of January 1, 1960 




















et ie eee Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Schools | Boys | Girls’ Total |) K ):1 | 2} 3\) 4) 5) 6) 7 | 8 | GS} 10] 11) 12 

QueDeC eter ket e we alte. 1 49 61 110 | 25 | 31 | 24 9 | 14 5 7a Rete Ime erernicl Yocie al (ore ous 
MONGRIIOr cue bss sian ch. Soets.cs 2 4 a 11 6} 2 1 Zien leet edie terete eieere tetera 
MAnNICO Dae ke steeieaci te oe 5 162 148 BLOM AS I SOPse |POm hoor 2M LGD | Lr [ces Meceeiaeenete lteter ltateets 
Saskatchewan.............. 6 76 93 IGS) |] eS) I SSF abe etek Pa OST a ie CONE NE I areedia ela enr 
END ORUS canine sate: antes sts:s 13 441 507 948 | 54 |163 |158 }122 1128 |105 | 87 | 86 | 34 7 2 2 

British Columbia........... 4 81 72 153 | 12 | 29 | 17 | 20 | 14 | 21 | 22 7 9 D> lesrekers iGeseentslberenere 
Motalot Canada....... 3... « 31 813. 888 | 1,701 158 |334 [256 |225 220 |181 (147 |1i9 | 47| 10| 21 2|.... 

Table 18 


Enrolment of Indian French-Speaking Pupils at Indian Schools of Quebec, 


as of January 1, 1960 























Classification Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
oO oO 
Pupils Schools | Boys] Girls] Total | K 1 2 3 4 5 Gh eae ae ae 
AVA Reena aes oe ese oo eaerds it 341 330 671 91 136 96 109 100 BOUIN Sa eae tei iencts 
Tavetsiis (2) bball ee ea 2 178 | 191 369 43 59 61 67 58 46 | 13 | 1 Saas 
Residential (Day)............ (1) 49 61 110 25 31 24 9 14 Eyes era ateass| etter ecsi| Pseveke 
TEGO Ceecak ag Sie ROCs ESRB 9 568 582 {1,150 159 226 181 185 i2 T3U*) GONFPZ5 8 3 
Table 19 
Non-Indian Pupils Enrolled at Indian Schools as of January 1, 1960 
Number Enrolment Distribution by Grades 
Province of — 

Schoolss| Boys lsGirls|| Motall ie (i |e 2p ese ee seo Ga 7 eS ah Or ye tOl it Vei2 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 1 3 4 1 2 a scl ei A ies (ee an ba 
INOW COULD ac ceme ner aectesiei 2 6 8 14 1 1 1 3 3 1 1 0) ee PR a Cerca 
ING Wi LUNSWIC Keemes seis e ee 1 Se leerat 3 le eel he ie | os Sal la 1 dee cal nie tia ered Sing (eek eer 
(CONTE ONO aout On Oa aae tome 10 19 33 GAN By Gy Ip Be Wet zit CA Fe ee eee [ee eel (eel Le 
(OhMIGIE(G sneraMoruc neces 47 192 | 168 Bred) eA GO) | BY BT I BI BYE | Bi) eM byl) GIS oallgene 
Mambo Dae acc cceraciiece cteiste eis 41 158 | 164 Soom mo OMion oleae ales onto Ta leoOm mol i Gel eh al 
Saskatcnhewanencac center: oll 48 52 LO0R Sor LSet i let Gnl long 7 4 10 creel katy ot aecrel ocr 
Al Derntaveestesimc ences sae eels 28 143 | 150 2OBMEAZ ML OGhlnod le4on moO Waconia onelie | ited 183 2 
British Columbia........... 25 64 32 Oko By |) Pal |) ale? Suieie 8 8 Uf Dil ecay bb sate byerstelllaretre 
oval ol. Canadas msc sess 186 634 610 | 1,244 |1382 |244 |187 |160 |157 |/110 | 93 | 89 | 46 | 15 8 1 2 
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Table 20 
Analysis of Enrolment of Indian Pupils 1959-60 
Classification Distribution by Grades Pro- 
of es fes- Total 
Pupils K 1 2 3 4 5 6 " 8 OOP etOu mel felon dls ca" sional 
DayeSchoolssasscdinswn dee ct 1,786}3, 74413, 051}2, 787|2, 422)1, 995}1,670}1,068} 592 58 TA ete A more el laote al SD IIe Se we 19,174* 
Residential School Boarders 
attending classes at Residen- 
tialiSehools:. teenie cen 475) 1,372) 15847/1;256)1, 228/12) O15) 5806) 63). 47619269) 134) Si 19 cele eeee. once. 9,109 
Day Pupils attending classes 
at Residential Schools...... 158} 334) 256) 225) 220) 181) 147) 119 47 10 2 Dlfesceste lors ee ltecoteetes ete eens 1,701 
Seasonal Schools.............. 2501) 210) 123|) 86) 666) 929 (03 IS eel | Sai eS Ala S| Arche | Sor asl ns eB 5 773 
Hospital Schools.............. Ai Wee 46 48 39 18 33 47 Wi 6 Aili Neel Bema tector facets cell creeeenee 401 
Provincial, Private and Ter- = 
PitOral soc Oost linet 1,4711)1,085| 921) 851) 890} 727) 787| 6583} 772) 452| 301) 147) 17 354 121] 9,479** 
Totals ror Canadanwe. ceeecee 2,687|7, 253/5, 908]5, 323)4, 826/4, 128/3, 89/2, 652/1,715]1, 115) 599} 384) 166) 17 354 121) 40, 637*** 


*Includes 362 Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools. 
**Includes 902 Residential School Boarders attending Provincial and Private Schools. 
***Does not include 1244 Non-Indians attending Indian Schools. 


Table 21 


Indian Residential School Boarders, Classified by Denominational Auspices, 


by Province, January 1, 1960 


Number of Schools According to Province or Territory Enrolment 
a 
co 
ie | 
Denominational Auspices 3 z 2 
8 3 sg oO Boys Girls Total 
2) 3) aS) = 2 & q =| 
ro) o a » fan} a n fe) rt 
Je ere a ee eet ce ee 
S 3 S a g <j is 3 ° 
a oC fo) = <I < AQ va a 
Anglican muincbesescrmerniee| sm ecer 1 4 1 2 4 2 il 15 1, 247 1215 2,462 
Pres DVtenialiancaeieostoehncs lamas marie 1 S| ae RN eae cll sl oxcese sell austere 152 161 313 
Roman Catholic............ Lt] YeBail, aiGvel dun) lwnZinilch tLer| ton Otelasss: 43.sbe 3,262 sh 8,450 | 6,712 
Winiteds @nureis sertost ters roits | secre cece cil arerenekere Sal | eee 2 PS fee ie a 6 431 455 886 
ALS OAS stecc or ennscais eaeic 8 a ere 1 4 11 11 9 7) 12 1 66* 5,092 5, 281 10;373** 


*Includes three hostels and six church-owned Residential Schools. 
**Hinrolment includes 362 Residential School Boarders attending Indian Day Schools and 902 attending Provincial and 


Private Schools 
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